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In  Memory  of  our  dear  friend  and  promoter  of 
C.C.H.S.,  Philippa  Mardesich,  we  are  pleased  to  print 
her  Christmas  poem  of  last  season  as  printed  in  the 
Daily  Astorian  as  a  gift  to  her  readers. 


CHRISTMAS:  FORT  CLATSOP  1805 

So  here  we  are  to  the  sea, 

To  the  sea  at  last,  with  the  miles  behind, 

And  the  trails  we  made  where  the  rivers  wind, 
A  wilderness  country  we  charted  blind 
To  earn  our  government  fee. 


The  Chinooks  guide  us  across 
To  the  distant  shore  in  a  swirling  fog 
That  clings  to  the  coat  of  Lewis'  dog, 

And,  we'd  give  our  souls  for  a  swig  of  grog 
And  a  bed  of  boughs  and  moss. 


A  salty  marsh  is  our  port, 

Where  the  trees  grow  close  and  the  wind  is  damp, 
And  we  stop  a  while  in  the  Clatsops'  camp 
Before  striking  our  claim  in  Netel's  ramp 
Where  we  build  our  winter  fort. 

The  wind  sweeps  in  from  the  sea, 

But  our  fort  is  snug  from  the  storm  without, 

We  have  gamey  venison  and  salmon  trout, 

With  a  ration  of  rum  to  make  us  stout, 

And  a  fresh-cut  Christmas  tree. 

Our  Yule  is  wet  and  wild, 

But,  when  the  feast  and  songs  are  done, 

We  notice,  where  firelight  shadows  run, 

Sacajawea  and  infant  son, 

Bronze  madonna  and  child. 
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COVER:  This  beautiful  Victorian  house  built  for  the 
Daniel  Knight  Warren  family  in  1885  known 
throughout  the  State  as  "The  Warren  Mansion",  is  a 
proud  reminder  of  a  once  graceful  era  of  influence 
and  accomplishment  by  a  leading  citizen  and  his 
family.  (Photo  courtesy  Astor  Library.) 


CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

"To  know  .  .  .  acknowledge  .  .  .  to  inform." 


CLATSOPpS^t. 


Mishawaka,  Oregon  was  near  the 
Nehalem  River  east  of  Elsie.  A  Post 
Office  was  established  here  March 
26,  1878  with  James  Kimbertin  as  first 
Postmaster  Mishawaka  was  named 
for  Mishawaka  Indiana  which  was 
the  name  of  a  famous  Indian  Chief 
there.  The  Post  Office  closed  May  15, 
1901  in  favor  of  Vine  Maple  but  was 
still  a  precinct  as  late  as  1940  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  Jewell 
Precinct. 

• 

In  1865  The  Clatsop  County  Jail 
(22'x22')  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $750. 
gold  or  $1200.  legal  tender. 

• 

November,  1805:  Captain  William 
Clark,  storm  bound  with  some  of  his 
men  ina  small  cove  near  present  day 
Megler  Point,  watched  a  party  of 
Clatsop  Indians  turn  their  small 
dugout  canoe  straight  through  the 
swells  to  cross  the  Columbia. 
Spellbound  as  he  watched  them  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  later  wrote:  "Through 
the  highest  seas  I  ever  saw  a  small 
vessel  ride.  Their  canoe  is  small, 
many  times  they  were  out  of  sight 
before  they  were  two  miles  off 
Certain  it  is  they  are  the  best  canoe 
navigators  I  ever  saw." 

• 

Ruth  Underhill,  in  her  authentic  book 
of  the  Northwest  Indians,  wrote: 
"Every  inch  of  the  Chinook  canoe  was 
planned  for  efficiency  in  a  rough  sea, 
and  white  sailors  have  reported  it 
ships  less  water  in  a  storm  than  any 
craft  in  the  world."  .  .  .  "It  has  been 
said  that  the  famous  American  Clipper 
ships  were  modeled  from  the  Indian 
canoe." 

• 

C.J.  Curtis  former  Editor  for  the 
Astoria  Herald,  visited  Nehalem 


Valley  in  Sept,  of  1908  and  wrote  in 
the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  of  Sept.  16, 
1908  as  follows:  Having  returned 
from  a  fine  weekend  in  the  Valley,  I 
can  report  that  the  farmers  raise  oats, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
There  are  good  orchards  especially 
apples,  potatoes  sell  for  50  cents  a 
sack,  apples  for  50  cents  a  box;  game 
and  fish  abound.  With  the  building  of 
a  railroad  Nehalem  Valley  can 
become  for  finest  resort  in  Oregon. 
From  the  Olney  boat  landing  to 
Jewell  store  is  a  distance  of  30  miles 
and  from  Astoria  it  is  a  nine  hour  trip. 
When  the  new  road  is  completed  it 
will  be  only  six  hours.  Nehalem  Valley 
is  very  healthful  and  many  city  folk 
recuperate  in  its  climate.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  doctor  in  this  area.  All  are 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

• 

On  May  14,  1927  workers  uncovered 
Shark  Rock  in  a  vacant  lot  at  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Exchange  Streets. 

• 

July  21,  1927:  The  Columbia  River 
Historical  Expedition  arrived  at 
Seaside  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Salt 
Cairn  marker  was  dedicated.  A 
gigantic  Spirit  of  the  West  parade  was 
staged  there. 

July  22,  1927:  The  last  day  of  the 
Historical  Celebration  was  the  arrival 
of  the  Columbia  Historical  Expedition 
to  Astoria  for  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  Astoria  Column  on  Coxcomb 
Hill. 

• 

Mr.  H.  Sloop,  County  Superintendent, 
made  a  new  school  district  November 
26,  1882  in  Clatsop  County.  It  was 
District  19  on  the  Nehalem  River  at 
Jewell.  The  first  teacher  was  Anna 
Powell. 
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Fate  brings  Warren  brothers  to  Clatsop 


Daniel  Knight  Warren 

Compiled  by  Evelyn  L.  Hankel 


.  |HE  STORY  of  the  founder  of  the 
J  city  of  Warrenton,  Oregon  reads 
like  a  saga  of  the  Old  West.  Almost 
unbelievable  is  the  tale  of  a  sixteen 
year  old  lad  with  his  three  older 
brothers,  the  eldest  only  21  years, 
leaving  home  and  a  beloved  Mother 
to  brave  the  2000  mile  wilds  of 
pioneer  America  by  Conastoga 
wagon. 

The  Warren  boys  great  grandfather, 
Phineas  Warren,  was  a  first  cousin  to 
General  Joseph  Warren  of 
revolutionary  fame,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass,  about  the  year  1745. 
Their  grandfather  was  born  at 
Marlborough,  Vt.  in  the  memorable 
year  1776,  and  their  grandmother, 
Mary  Knight,  in  1777.  These  parents 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  grew  to  maturity.  The  fourth 
child,  called  Danford,  was  the  father 
of  the  four  Warren  boys  of  later 
Oregon. 

A  bit  about  Danford  Warren  before 
we  tell  the  story  of  Daniel  Knight 
Warren  his  youngest  son. 

Danford  Warren  was  born  in  1806 
in  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  He 
met  Amanda  Pike,  who  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  they  were 
married  at  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N  Y. 
in  1830  and  subsequently  four  sons 
were  born  to  them  within  six  years. 
The  fourth  child,  Daniel  Knight  or 
D.K.  was  born  March  12,1 836  at  Bath. 

Suddently  diaster  hit  the  happy, 
young  family.  Danford  became  ill 
with  "Brain  Fever"  and  died  at  age  31 
years  leaving  young  Amanda  with 
four  sons  under  the  age  of  6  years. 

Daniel  later  wrote  to  a  relative, 
"My  mother  was  left  upon  a  small 
and  unproductive  farm  in  western 
New  York  to  battle  for  bread  for 
herself  and  her  four  little  boys.  The 


Daniel  Knight  Warren,  founder  and 
planner  of  the  city  of  Warrenton, 
Oregon,  built  a  fine  mansion  for  his 
family.  (Warren  Family  photo.) 

farm  contained  11  acres,  two  thirds  of 
which  was  covered  with  timber  and 
brush,  and  but  a  few  acres  were 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Therefore 
my  mother  was  compelled  to  support 
her  little  brood  in  some  other  way. 
This  she  did  for  five  years  after  the 
death  of  my  father  by  spinning  the 
wool  and  flax  with  which  to  make  the 
clothing  not  only  for  the  family,  but 
burning  the  midnight  oil  in  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  clothes  for  others 
and  for  the  trade." 

This  life  of  hard  work  was  comfort 
and  peace  compared  with  what  was 
to  follow  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
second  marriage  by  Amanda.  This 
stepfather  became  so  brutal  to  the 
youngsters  that  the  neighbors  finally 
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drove  him  out  of  the  community.  He 
finally  went  off  to  Illinois  but  a  few 
years  later  under  the  guise  of  having 
repented  convinced  Amanda  to  allow 
him  to  return  But  soon  the  old  habits 
of  brutality  returned  and  the  boys 
were  forced  to  leave  home. 

Daniel  was  only  13  at  this  time  but 
found  work  with  a  kindly  farmer 
named  Judd  where  he  did  a  man's 
work  and  received  $12  a  month.  He 
worked  there  for  three  years  and  at 
age  16  he  and  his  three  brothers 
planned  to  join  a  wagon  train  to 
Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Destiny  Begins 

In  1852  the  four  boys,  put  together 
their  earnings  and  fitted  out  a  four 
horse  team  for  the  trip  to  Oregon. 
They  had  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Mercer  of  Princeton,  III.  who 
had  become  an  enthusiast  for 
Oregon.  He  was  leading  a  group  out 
to  Oregon  having  gathered  his  family 
and  goods  into  emigrant  wagons. 
Mercer  became  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Seattle,  locating  a  claim 
in  the  then  deep  woods  beyond  Lake 
Union,  and  acquired  much  valuable 
property.  He  had  the  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  however,  of  losing  his  wife  who 
died  at  the  Cascades  on  the  journey 
out  West.  With  Mercer  the  Warren 
brothers  made  a  deal,  selling  him 
their  team  for  $100  per  head  for  the 
horses  with  the  option  to  buy  them 
back  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  They 
also  paid  him  $100  each  for  passage 
in  the  train,  doing  their  share  of  the 
work,  which  included  guard  duty 
every  fourth  night. 

The  company  was  not  fully  formed 
until  reaching  the  Missouri  River  at 
Council  Bluffs.  The  train  left  Prin¬ 
ceton  about  the  first  of  April  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Boston,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa 
River.  The  route  took  them  through 
Pella,  Oskaloosa  and  Winterset  in 
Iowa  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  old  Indian 
meeting  grounds  Here  they  camped, 


Sarah  Eaton  Warren,  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Daniel  Knight  Warren  and  the  mother 
of  George  W.,  Fred  L.,  Maud  and  Lucy. 
(Warren  Family  photo.l 

resting  the  horses  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  awaiting  the  rest  of  the  wagons 
to  join  the  train. 

The  company  then  consisted  of: 
Captain  Mercer  (Mercer  Island  named 
for  him)  with  his  wife  and  four 
children;  Aaron  Mercer  and  wife, 
Dexter  Horton,  wife  and  child;  Rev. 
Daniel  Bagley,  wife  and  child;  Rev. 
W.F.  West  and  wife;  Ashby  West, 
James  Rossnagle,  William  Shoudy; 
George  Gould,  wife,  son  and 
daughter;  John  Pike,  an  uncle  of  the 
Warren's;  Daniel  Drake,  and  the  four 
Warren  men.  This  was  a  small 
company  but  the  emigration  of  1840's 
proved  that  larger  groups  were  un¬ 
wieldy  so  the  trains  of  the  50's  fared 
much  better.  Their  were  fourteen 
wagons  and  forty  horses. 

In  this  company  will  be  noted  the 
familiar  names  of  Horton  and  Bagley 
as  well  as  Mercer.  These  men  became 
pioneers  of  Seattle.  Bagley  became 
identified  with  the  religious  and 
educational  life  of  that  city  and  from 
his  labors  came  the  University  of 
Washington. 

D.K.  Warren  made  notes  along  the 
way  along  the  track  of  nearly  2000 
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miles  and  some  of  his  observations 
are  listed:  "The  Health  of  the 
Company." 

"In  regard  to  the  general  health  of 
our  company.  That  dread  scourge, 
the  cholera,  broke  out  among  the 
emigrants  along  the  Platte  River  and 
for  days  and  weeks  we  were  rarely 
out  of  sight  of  a  new  made  grave.  Our 
company,  however  left  but  one,  Mrs. 
Gould,  from  Iowa,  who  died  with 
cholera  at  Elm  Creek  on  the  Platte 
river;  but  many  members  of  our 
company  were  sick  along  this  part  of 
the  route.  My  health  was  good  until 
we  reached  the  Powder  River  in 
Eastern  Oregon  where  I  was  taken 
with  mountain  fever  and  did  not 
recover  until  I  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey.  The  wife  of  Captain  Mercer 
died  at  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia, 
within  but  one  day's  travel  of  the  end 
of  her  journey,  leaving  four  little  girls. 

The  Indians 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting 
through  without  serious  trouble  from 
them.  On  one  occasion,  a  very  dark 
night,  they  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
steal  our  horses,  but  were  promptly 
checked  by  the  guards,  who  were 
Dexter  Horton  and  myself.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  in  the  skirmish  for  the 
possession  of  the  horses  an  arrow  was 
shot  through  my  coat  and  vest  under 
the  left  arm.  With  the  knowledge  that 
we  now  have  of  the  Indian  character, 
it  seems  remarkable,  and  we  were 
indeed  fortunate  that  we  were  not 
left  on  the  desolate  plain  without  a 
single  horse,  as  they  could  easily  have 
stampeded  our  horses,  in  spite  of  the 
guards,  almost  any  day  or  night  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Snake  River.  We  lost  only  one  horse 
and  that  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake 
on  Burnt  River." 

Down  the  Columbia 
At  the  Dalles,  the  first  settlements 
were  seen.  (The  earlier  settlement 


near  Walla  Walla  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  after  the  Whitman  Massacre 
and  not  resettled  until  after  the  In¬ 
dian  wars  of  1855-56.)  Here  the 
Mercer  party  embarked  on  flatboats 
and  proceeded  down  the  Columbia  to 
the  cascades.  Here  they  boarded  a 
steamer  and  embarked  in  Portland,  a 
small  town  in  the  woods,  September 
9,  1852.  The  Warrens  were  detained 
here  at  the  illness  of  their  brother, 
P.C.  Warren. 

George  and  Frank  went  on  down 
the  river  and  found  employment  at  a 
sawmill  at  Astoria  where  they  were 
later  joined  by  PC.  on  his  recovery. 
D.K.  determined  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
gold  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Rogue 
River,  in  Southern  Oregon.  He  found 
work  on  a  ferry  at  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Umpqua  River  at  Winchester, 
Oregon.  In  December  he  continued 
his  journey  but  the  intense  cold  of 
that  season  soon  tasked  his  strength 
and  he  fell  ill  with  lung  fever  and  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  Raymond 
Brothers  of  that  area.  The  physician 
they  found  for  him  was  of  the  "old 
school"  of  medicine  and  prescribed 
no  water  to  be  taken  by  the  sick  man. 
In  his  fever  and  delirium  this  was 
torture  until  one  night  when  he  was 
unattended  he  crawled  out  into  the 
snow,  found  a  stream  and  drank  his 
fill,  only  to  be  unable  to  return  to  the 
hut.  He  was  found  in  the  snow  and 
after  that  began  to  recover.  Daniel 
found  work  in  a  mine  that  Spring  but 
soon  decided  to  join  his  brothers  in 
Astoria  as  work  in  the  sawmill  was 
more  profitable.  He  found  out  later 
that  he  left  the  Umpqua  just  in  time 
to  avoid  the  Indian  outbreak  in  the 
fall  of  1853.  Also  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lain  with  fever  was  burned  to 
the  ground  and  Dr.  Rose,  his 
physician,  was  killed. 

Back  to  Astoria 

Returning  to  Astoria  in  1855  found 
Daniel  Knight  Warren  just  nineteen 
years  old.  He  found  work  in  a  logging 
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camp  and  continued  at  this  work  until 

1859.  He  purchased  360  acres  of 
timber  land  on  the  Columbia,  thirteen 
miles  above  Astoria  (the  present  site 
of  Knappa).  He  cultivated  a  few 
acres,  had  a  small  house  and  a  barn 
and  batched  for  a  while.  Tiring  of  this 
life,  D.K.  would  board  at  a  neighbor's. 
This  life  was  monotonous  for  the 
young  man  and  soon  in  company  with 
his  brother.  P  C.  he  made  the  journey 
back  home  to  Illinois,  in  February  of 

1860.  The  journey  was  made  to  San 
Francisco  by  steamer,  then  by  a  ship, 
the  Cortez  to  Panama  which  they 
crossed  by  train  meeting  a  ship  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  then  on  to  Bath, 
New  York.  After  visiting  the  old  home 
site  in  Bath,  D.K.  went  on  to  Prin¬ 
ceton,  III.  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  acquaintances  with  a  lovely 
Miss  whom  he  knew  there.  D.K. 
claimed  this  period  of  his  life  as 
"most  remarkable."  He  met  again  and 
then  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Eaton 
the  only  daughter  of  John  L.  and 
Lovey  B.  Eaton,  who  were  of  the 
pioneer  and  revolutionary  stock  of 
New  England,  and  who  were  among 
the  pioneers  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Illinois  in  1 845. 

Thus  began  the  marriage  of  two 
wonderful  people  and  as  Daniel 
Warren  has  written,  "an  experience 
lifting  him  to  a  higher  plane  and  a 
better  life."  D.K.  could  never  really 
believe  in  his  good  fortune  at  gaining 
Sarah  for  his  wife  and  the  confidence 
she  showed  in  accompanying  him 
back  over  the  7000  mile  arduous 
journey  to  Oregon  and  the  little 
community  near  Astoria.  The  return 
sea  voyage  was  most  difficult  in  that 
a  severe  storm  hit  the  ship  off  Cape 
Hateras.  They  were  aboard  The 
Constitution  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco  and  took  the  ill-fated 
Brother  Jonathan  to  Astoria.  It  was 
later  that  this  same  ship  was  wrecked 
causing  much  grief  to  the  families 
along  the  coast. 


Home  on  the  Columbia 

Here  Mr.  Warren's  business  was 
logging  and  rafting  the  logs  down  the 
Columbia  to  Astoria.  Mrs.  Warren  had 
to  remain  alone  on  the  farm  and  now 
with  a  baby  to  care  for  she  often 
endured  many  experiences  of  pioneer 
life.  Once  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  drunken  Indians.  Usually 
the  Indians  in  the  area  were  well 
behaved  until  they  had  alcohol.  She 
did  not  know  what  they  might  at¬ 
tempt  but  she  continued  her 
housework  in  a  cool  manner,  even 
singing  as  she  cared  for  the  baby.  The 
Indians  left  without  an  incident  most 
likely  due  to  Sarah's  unconcerned 
attitude. 

The  Mercantile  Business 

After  seven  years  on  the  farm  and 
rafting  on  the  river  D.K.  Warren 
opened  a  mercantile  and  market 
business  in  Astoria.  The  partnership 
of  Warren  &  McGuire  ran  the  first 
market  wagon  in  Astoria,  in  1876.  The 
first  street  improvement  in  Astoria, 
being  that  part  of  Ninth  Street  bet¬ 
ween  Astor  and  Duane,  three  blocks, 
was  made  by  G.W.  Warren,  Daniel's 
brother.  This  was  done  in  the  Fall  of 
1853  and  consisted  of  filling  it  up  to 
level  with  sawdust  from  Parker's  Mill. 

Warren  and  McGuire  handled  the 
contract  for  supplies  to  the  Fort 
Stevens  Army  Post  and  in  conjunction 
with  this  they  began  to  pasture  cows 
across  Young's  Bay  closer  to  the  Post. 
This  led  to  considerable  purchase  of 
land  in  that  area  by  D.K.  Warren  and 
his  brother  P.C.  This  land  was  on  both 
sides  of  Skipanon  Creek.  Mr.  Warren 
had  already  experimented  with 
reclaiming  the  land  by  diking. 
(CUMTUX  Vol.  5  No.  4  Fall  1985).  He 
finally  enclosed  his  entire  holdings  of 
several  hundred  acres  with  dikes 
having  brought  in  Chinese  laborers 
and  taught  them  the  diking  process. 
The  land  reclaimed  by  1878  was  most 
productive  of  hay  and  pasturage. 
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(Above)  The  Warren  Mansion,  1885,  in  a  lovely  setting  of  trees  and  plants.  The  small  house  is 
the  original  first  house  still  in  use  (Below)  Warren  buildings  erected  1890.  The  Warren  Hotel, 
small  Post  Off  ice  and  the  Barlow  Grocery  Store  (Photos  courtesy  of  Warren  Family. 


At  Home  on  the  Skipanon 

After  fourteen  years  in  Astoria  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Knight  Warren 
retired  to  the  farm  at  Skipanon  and 
there  made  a  delightful  home  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  first  house 
built  is  the  present  little  white  house 
on  the  premises.  This  little  house  was 
built  of  hand  hewn  timbers,  box 
construction  of  the  walls  with 
wooden  nails,  in  1870.  It  is  still  oc¬ 
cupied  today.  The  family  lived  here 
until  the  mansion  was  built  beginning 
in  1884. 

On  the  farm  at  Skipanon  DK 
Warren  was  not  really  retired  but 
continued  as  a  businessman  taking  up 
interest  in  banking,  sawmills, 
steamboats  and  railroads.  He 
pioneered  the  building  of  the  rail  line 
16  miles  to  Seaside  from  Skipanon. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Astoria  Common  Council  in  1876. 
This  same  year  his  first  son,  George 
Wright  was  born  and  the  diking  of  the 
land  area  continued.  The  memorable 
year  of  1876  also  saw  Daniel  Warren 
serving  a  term  in  the  state  legislature 
as  joint  senator  from  Clatsop, 
Tillamook  and  Columbia  counties. 

Warrenton  is  Platted  and  Planned 

Mr.  D.K.  Warren  laid  out  the 
townsite  on  his  own  acreage  in  the 
New  England  style  of  village  with 
broad  streets  lined  with  shade  trees. 
The  first  school  was  built  and 
donated  to  the  town,  now  known  as 
Warrenton.  Residents  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  build  handsome  houses 
and  often  were  given  the  land  on 
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provision  that  structures  would  be 
built  and  improvements  made. 

The  Warren  family  increased 
through  the  years  while  the 
development  of  the  townsite  grew. 
The  daughters  were  Maude  and  Lucy 
Alice  and  the  two  sons  were  George 
Wright  and  Fred  Leslie.  The  third 
generation  of  Warrens  was  Daniel 
Knight  Warren  I1 1910-1958. 

The  Warren  Mansion 

The  beautiful  Victorian  mansion 
built  for  the  Daniel  Warren  family  in 
1884  is  a  proud  reminder  of  an  era 
when  workmanship  was  ac¬ 
complished  almost  entirely  by  hand 
labor.  The  interior  woodwork  of  black 
walnut,  maple  and  other  imported 
woods  and  the  lovely  arched  door¬ 
ways,  shows  the  evidence  of  loving 
care  and  pride  in  the  art  of  per¬ 
fection. 

Mr.  Warren  employed  an  Italian 
artist,  E.D.  Hurrie,  one  of  the  finest 
fresco  artists  of  that  time  who  had 
studied  in  Italy  and  was  employed  by 
The  B.F.  Allan  Wallpaper  and  Paint 
Store  in  Astoria  for  the  work  on  the 
Warren  house. 

The  elegant  work  on  the  house  was 
the  ceiling  of  the  front  and  back 
parlors  and  the  dining  room.  These 
were  painted  in  oil  and  gold  leaf  by 
the  artist.  It  is  recalled  by  the 
Warrens  that  artist  Hurrie  spent  one 
hundred  days  lying  on  his  back  to 
complete  the  task.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  original 
carpet  and  wallpaper  remained  on 
the  side  walls  even  up  until 
Warrenton  Pioneer  Day  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Sesquicentennial  of  1955. 

The  barn  shown  on  the  landscape 
picture  of  the  house  was  built  in  1883 
and  remained  the  largest  barn  in  the 
state  for  some  40  years. 

On  a  hilltop  burial  ground, 
overlooking  the  farm  and  the  town 
they  loved,  lie  the  graves  of  Daniel 
Knight  and  Sarah  Eaton  Warren  May 
they  rest  in  peace. 


Today  descendents  of  D.K.  and 
Sarah  reside  on  the  property.  The 
mansion  was  restored  and  owned  by 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Daggatt  who 
took  pride  in  its  restoration. 

The  George  W.  Warren  family  carry 
on  in  the  tradition  of  D.K.  As  head  of 
the  family,  George  proudly  emulates 
the  strength  of  his  great  grandfather 
His  own  career  has  been  prestigious. 
He  was  an  Air  Force  Pilot  of  an  air 
rescue  crew  where  he  merited  the  air 
medal  with  six  oak  leaf  clusters  and 
the  Air  Commendation  medal  in  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  He  was  on  the  first 
flight  crew  that  took  the  rescue 
helicopter  (The  Jolly  Green  Giant) 
into  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  in  1965- 
66.  He  has  travelled  and  worked  in 
Japan,  Hangkong,  S.E.  Asia,  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  Pitcairn  Island  and 
South  America  and  now  is  Chief  Pilot 
for  Columbia  Helicopter. 

The  fourth  generation  is  the 
present  George  W.  Warren  III,  and  his 
sister,  Dana  Cheryle  Warren  who  lives 
in  Seattle. 

The  fifth  generation  consists  of 
Susan  Elizabeth  Warren  married  to 
Michael  Murphy,  Holly  Anne  Warren, 
a  graduate  of  Portland  State  College 
who  lives  in  Portland,  Alice  Carol 
Warren  who  now  attends  Clatsop 
College  and  lives  in  Warrenton  Sarah 
Jean  Muelhback,  daughter  of  Cheryle 
Warren,  lives  in  Seattle. 

The  sixth  generation  of  Warren 
grandchildren  are:  The  Murphy 
children:  Warren  Michael  Lawrence 
Murphy,  Karra  Ann  Elizabeth  Murphy 
of  Warrenton. 

Of  deep  sorrow  to  the  Warren 
family  is  the  recent  loss  of  little 
James  Charles  Murphy,  an  identical 
twin  to  Jesse  Delbert  who  survives 
with  older  brother  and  sister 

Little  James  is  buried  on  the  hilltop 
near  his  great-great-great-great 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Daniel 
and  Sarah  Warren,  as  the  saga  of  the 
Warren  family  continues. 
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This  house  was  built  by  Truman  Powers  in  1864 


1690  Remembered 

By  Grace  Gramms  Goodall 


T  WAS  JUNE  14,  1940  when  I 

climbed  out  of  the  living  room 
window  onto  the  first  landing  of  the 
back  steps  for  the  last  time.  It  was 
only  a  few  hours  before  my  wedding 
and  I  wanted  to  go  up  to  my  hiding 
spot  on  the  old  tin  roof  to  say 
"Goodbye!"  The  day  was  sunny  and 
the  tin  roof  was  warm  to  my  skin  as  I 
sat  overlooking  "Granny"  Turina's 
garden  and  on  out  beyond  to  the 
sparkling  Columbia  River.  The 
Washington  shore  line  looked  close 
enough  to  touch.  At  that  time,  little 
did  I  think  I  would  be  involved  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  house  47 
years  later 

I  had  seen  the  Summer  '86 
CUMTUX  cover  showing  our  old 
home  at  1690  Franklin  Avenue.  The 
house  was  visible  just  below  the  "U" 
of  the  cover  name  and  above  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  picture  of  the  old  Adair 
School.  I  had  visited  Astoria  in  late 
August  and  early  September  that 
year.  While  there  I  met  the  present 
owners  of  the  property,  Jackie  and 
David  Silk,  and  discovered  they  were 
trying  to  get  the  house  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historical 
Places.  On  reading  their  application,  I 
realized  they  had  some  incorrect 
information  and  I  resolved  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  property  for  them 
After  all,  my  family,  the  Otto  Gramms 
clan,  owned  and  occupied  the  place 
from  March  31,  1916  until  my  father 
sold  it  on  May  18,  1965.  The  Gramms 
family  lived  in  the  house  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  it  was 
probably  only  Indian-occupied  land 
On  June  1,  1850  there  was  a 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  made 
between  John  Adair,  James  Frost, 


George  Gibbs  and  Truman  Powers, 
"who  witnessed  in  different  rations 
and  proportions  in  a  certain  claim  full 
section  or  tract  of  land,  such  claim 
being  several  times  purchased  from 
one  Albert  E.  Wilson  and  is  now  in  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  the  said 
John  Adair  and  James  Frost."  By  this 
agreement  Powers  owned  an  un¬ 
divided  fourth  part;  Gibbs  owned  an 
undivided  fourth  part  of  1/4  of  1/2  one 
undivided  half  part;  James  Frost 
owned  one  undivided  half  of  the 
other  undivided  six  eighths  of  the 
whole  claim  and  John  Adair  owned 
the  remaining  undivided  portion  — 
all  of  the  parts  had  exceptions  to  lots 
already  conveyed  by  John  Adair 
previous  to  the  agreement.  This 
agreement  covered  640  acres  or  one 
mile  square. 

On  January  6,  1866  John  Adair 
platted  and  recorded  a  map  of  the 
Port  of  Upper  Astoria  (Volume  "0"  of 
plats,  p  12).  On  that  day  John  Adair 
planted  a  corner  stone  on  Lot  5,  Block 
16,  which  was  the  portion  of  the  land 
claim  where  he  resided  It  wasn't  until 
October  15,  1873  that  John  Adair  and 
his  wife  Mary  Ann  received  Cer¬ 
tificate  #3872,  Notification  7901,  on 
Claim  #39  which  was  parts  of  Sections 
9, 10, 1  5, 16  in  the  Township  8N  Range 
9W,  Willamette  Meridian,  County  of 
Clatsop,  State  of  Oregon  on  the 
official  Plat  of  Survey  in  the  General 

The  Gramms  House,  1690  Franklin  Ave 

when  it  was  sixty  years  old,  Otto  and 

Bertha  Gramms  on  front  steps.  [Cramms 

Family  photo.) 


Land  Office,  containing  637.14  acres. 

Adair's  land  grant  was  signed  by 
President  U  S.  Grant  John  Adair  was 
granted  the  South  1/2  and  Mary  Adair 
the  North  1/2  of  the  claim.  It  took 
until  April  7,  1887  for  this  claim  and 
land  grant  to  be  recorded  finally  in 
Clatsop  County  land  records.  (Vol. 
"G"  of  Deeds,  p.  28). 

However,  long  before  the 
agreement  or  the  land  grant  was 
officially  his  and  only  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  April,  1849  John  Adair  was 
selling  property  that  was  within  his 
claim. 

The  two  lots  within  this  claim  that 
interested  me  were  Lots  5  and  6  in 
Block  18  October  20, 1849  Adair  sold 
to  John  Robinson  Lot  6  (and  Lot  8)  for 
$200.  September  20,  1857  John  Rob¬ 
inson  and  his  wife  Margaret  sold 
these  same  two  lots  for  $200  to 
Miriam  A.  Tuller.  Both  transactions 
were  recorded  in  Volume  "F"  of 
deeds,  p  1 77  on  August  18,  1877.  On 
that  same  date  in  Vol.  "F",  p.  178, 
John  Adair  signed  a  deed  to  Miriam 
A.  Tuller  stating  "after  perfection  of 
land  titles  and  to  give  clear  title  to 
Tuller".  It  was  on  the  northern 
portion  of  this  Lot  that  a  carriage 
house  was  built.  Tuller  sold  the  two 
lots  to  Christian  Leinenweber  in  1878 
and  after  Christian's  death  in  1889,  his 
wife  Mary  Powers  Leinenweber 
owned  the  land  and  carriage  house 

The  other  lot  of  interest  to  me  was 
Lot  5,  Block  18  of  Adair's  Addition  to 
Upper  Astoria.  My  research  showed 
that  Truman  Powers  had  purchased 
this  lot  (and  Lot  4,  Block  37)  for  1200 
from  John  Adair  on  December  29, 
1858  (Vol  "B"  of  deeds,  pp  463/4/5). 

On  May  19,  1862,  John  and  Mary 
Adair  sold  one  undivided  half  interest 
of  their  land  claim  to  Truman  Powers 
for  $2000  (Vol  "B"  of  deeds,  pp 
560/61/62).  This  deed  excepted  "all 
lots  previously  sold"  and  mentioned 
an  exception  of  "Block  16  on  which 
my  (Adair's)  house  is  situated." 


John  and  Mary  Adair  with  Truman 
Powers  and  his  wife  Mary  entered 
into  a  partition  deed  on  December  1 1 , 
1865  (Vol  "C"  p  2)  concerning  the 
land  in  the  1862  deed.  All  of  the  odd 
numbered  blocks  were  conveyed  to 
Powers  and  all  the  even  numbered 
blocks  were  conveyed  to  Adair.  The 
specific  exception  noted  in  this  deed 
was,  "excepting  Lot  5,  Block  18  upon 
the  dwelling  house  of  said  Powers 
stands." 

BINGO!!!!  At  last  I  had  the  proof  I 
had  searched  for  over  a  two-year 
period.  Sometime  between  May  of 
1862  when  there  is  NO  mention  of 
Power's  house  and  December  of  1865 
when  a  specific  exception  was  made, 
Truman  Powers  had  built  the  house  I 
lived  in  and  loved  for  so  many  years. 

At  the  time  the  Powers  house  was 
built,  Upper  Astoria  was  a  separate 
community  from  the  City  of  Astoria 
to  the  west.  The  two  communities 
were  separated  by  Scow  Bay.  The 
house  was  built  near  the  original  river 
bank  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
probably  had  an  unobstructed  view 
looking  both  east  and  west.  After  the 
Ben  Young  House  was  built,  plus  the 
Adair  School,  much  of  this  view 
looking  east  was  shut  out.  However, 
even  today,  the  house  sits  high 
enough  so  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
river  view  from  all  of  the  windows 
that  look  northward;  and  from  the 
upstairs  room  once  used  as  a  kitchen, 
the  view  westward  towards  the  river 
mouth  is  superb. 

The  first  recorded  address  for  the 
house  was  5th  and  Bonniville  in  1889 
when  Mary  Adair  and  Mary  H. 
Leinenweber,  both  widows,  en¬ 
deavored  to  legally  straighten 
everything  out. 

On  August  16,  1889  (Plat  Book  "0" 
pp  53/54)  .  .  .  "whereas  John  Adair, 
now  deceased,  during  his  life  time 
did  not  designate  streets,  size  of  lots 
or  blocks  and  initial  points  of  town 
and  addition  thereto;  and  the 
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dedication  of  same  not  signed 
whereas  Mary  Ann  Adair  and  Mary  H. 
Leinenweber,  are  sole  heirs  at  law  and 
devisees  of  .  .  .  deceased,  and  being 
desirous  ...  to  correct  all  of  said 
errors,  omissions  or  deficiencies,  and 
to  establish  the  true  and  correct 
boundaries  of  Town  Plats  or  maps  .  .  . 
etc."  By  this  act  the  two  widows 
named  the  streets  and  dedicated 
them  and  the  alleys  for  public  use; 
they  defined  the  size  of  all  of  the  lots; 
and  had  stones  set  to  define  various 
intersections. 

In  1895  when  streets  of  the  City  of 
Astoria  were  renamed  and  renum¬ 
bered,  Bonniville  became  35th  Street 
and  5th  Street  became  Franklin 
Avenue,  and  Lot  5  was  officially  1690 
Franklin  Avenue,  (Note:  somewhere 
between  the  original  plat  and  1895 
the  spelling  of  Bonniville  was 
changed  to  Bonneville  on  the  maps.) 
The  house  number  on  Franklin  was 
changed  again  in  1955  and  now  the 
mailbox  says  3480  Franklin.  The  latter 
number  was  one  that  the  Gramms 
family  had  difficulty  remembering; 
and  to  this  day,  my  sisters  and  I  refer 
to  our  old  home  as  1 690. 

As  stated  below  in  the  history  of 
Truman  Powers,  he  became  ill  in  the 
late  1800s  and  on  May  1,  1879  signed 
a  deed  (Vol.  "F"  of  deeds,  p.  614) 
stating  .  .  "To  and  in  consideration 
of  the  love  and  affection  that  I  have 
for  my  adopted  daughter,  Mary 
Leinenweber,  wife  of  Christian 
Leinenweber  of  Upper  Astoria, 
Oregon  and  the  further  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  .  .  bargain, 
sell,  convey  .  Lot  5,  Block  18 
with  the  following  reservation  herein 
I  reserve  to  myself  the  possession, 
use,  rents  and  profits  of  the  above 
described  real  estate  during  the  term 
of  my  natural  life."  And  indeed 
Powers  did  live  in  the  house  until  he 
died 

After  her  husband's  and  father  s 
deaths,  Mary  Leinenweber  mortgaged 


Lots  5  and  6,  Block  18  on  July  23, 
1891.  She  borrowed  $4250  at  10 
interest  for  a  two  year  period  from 
Benjamin  Young,  payment  to  be 
made  in  gold  coin.  (Vol  "M"  of  mtgs, 
p.  376).  Ben  Young  filed  a  complaint 
on  September  12,  1896  stating  "the 
defendant,  M.H.  Leinenweber,  for 
valuable  consideration  executed  a 
promissary  note  .  .  .  that  no  part  of 
said  note,  principal  or  interest 
thereon  has  been  paid,  save  interest 
on  23  July  1892  ...  The  principal 
sum  and  interest  from  that  date  were 
owing  to  Young  as  Mary  must  have 
fallen  on  hard  times  and  did  not  have 
the  cash.  After  legalities,  the 
judgmental  ruling  gave  cause  for  the 
suit.  In  September  1896  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  placed  in  the 
Weekly  Herald  stating  the  complaint 
and  asking  for  a  decree  for 
foreclosing  Journal  12,  p.  280  on 
March  12,  1897  reveals  that  Plaintiff 
Young  was  entitled  to  judgment.  The 
principal  and  interest  by  then  was 
$6216.82  and  Mary  also  owed  $600 
attorney  fees  and  costs.  Judge 
Thomas  A.  McBride  ruled  that  the 
property  was  to  be  sold  and  proceeds 
to  pay  costs  and  expenses,  plus 
payment  of  Young's  judgment. 

Sheriff  James  H  Hare  certified  the 
execution  of  the  decree  and  .  .  .  "Lots 
5  and  6,  Block  18,  Part  of  Upper 
Astoria,  together  with  tenements, 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereto  .  .  same  to  be  sold  by  me  at 
Court  House  door  on  26  April,  1897." 
Copies  were  posted  on  various 
bulletin  boards,  even  including  the 
board  at  Theo  Bracker's  Cigar  Store. 
The  sale  took  place  and  Benjamin 
Young  bought  the  property  for 
$6848  41  On  September  25,  1897  the 
Sheriff  deeded  lots  5  and  6,  Bl.  18  to 
Benjamin  Young.  (Vol  35  of  deeds,  p. 
529). 

Apparently  Young  was  a  con¬ 
siderate  person  because  the  widow 
Leinenweber  and  her  children  were 
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allowed  to  rent  and  occupy  the  house 
after  the  sale  until  the  year  1905.  By 
1906,  the  Leinenwebers  had  moved  to 
425  Exchange  Street  and  1690  had 
become  a  boarding  house  for 
laborers,  fishermen  and  teachers.  The 
following  persons  rented  there  in 
1906:  Matt  Anderson,  Lars  Berg,  Gust 
Branhaug,  Edwin  Finney,  Thomas 
Fitcha,  Gabriel  E.  Fronsdal,  Inga 
Fronsdale,  Lena  Fronsdal,  Andrew 
Groven,  Peter  M.  Hanson,  J.M. 
Larson,  and  Anton  Moe.  The  Astoria 
City  Directory  also  shows  the  house 
occupied  by  these  boarders:  1908-09 
Christena  Brewstad,  Gabriel  Fronsdal, 
Peter  M.  Hanson,  Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  and  Louis  Laknes,  and 
Samuel  Skaale;  1913:  Oscar  Sallinen 
and  the  Johansens  —  Arthur,  Astor, 
Charles  F.,  Hilma  and  Frederick;  1915: 
Edwin  Gustafson  and  once  again  the 
5  Johansens. 

Benjamin  Young  died  February  22, 
1911  at  Los  Angeles,  CA.  His  heirs 
were  his  children,  Clara  W.  Reames, 
Carol  C.  Young,  Sigfried  A.  Young, 
Arthur  B.  Young,  Paul  S.  Young  and 
Wilma  Christine  Young.  (See 
Reminisces  of  Young's  House  — 
CUMTUX  Vol.  6  #3,  p.  24).  In  the 
Estate  journal  15,  p.  282  filed 
November  25,  1912  Lots  5  and  6,  Bl. 
18,  were  valued  at  $2500.  This 
property  was  transferred  by  the 
trustees  Clara  Reames  Waffle  and 
Andrew  Young  to  the  heirs  of  the 
estate  on  December  9,  1912  (DB  79  p, 
306) 

Property  Divided 

All  of  Lot  6  BL  18,  including  the  old 
carriage  house  was  deeded  May  18, 
1914  (Book  83,  p  363)  by  the  Ogilvies 
and  Stanley  &  Wilma  Young,  heirs,  to 
Dr.  Clara  Reames  Waffle,  Sigfried 
Young  and  Arthur  Young.  They  in  turn 
sold  the  west  50  feet  of  lot  6  (which 
included  the  house)  to  Sigfred 
Peterson  on  January  19,  1915  and  the 
only  consideration  shown  was  $10 
(Book  85,  p.  331)  Peterson  sold  the 


North  50  feet  of  his  holding  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriage  house  —  to  Ole 
Christain  Christianson  and  his  wife 
"Nanna"  on  October  21,  1918  (Book 
96,  p.  77)  By  now  this  property  was 
known  as  235  35th  Street. 
Christianson  and  his  wife  executed  a 
mortgage  for  $650  at  6%  interest  with 
$25  monthly  payments  plus  interest. 
When  Sigfred  Peterson  died  intestate 
March  1,  1919  his  widow  Eva 

Peterson,  27,  and  her  children, 
Mildred,  5,  and  Edward,  4,  became  his 
heirs.  Part  of  the  estate  settlement 
was  a  final  payment  of  $200  by  Ole 
Christianson  to  comply  with  his  note 
and  clear  his  mortgage  on  February  7, 
1920  (Book  100,  p.  509).  On  April  24, 
1920  (Book  101,  p.  485)  Eva  Peterson 
deeded  the  west  50  feet  of  the  north 
50  feet  of  Lot  6  Bl  18  to  the 
Christiansons. 

In  January  of  1923,  this  same 
property  and  house  were  deeded  to 
Charles  and  Margaret  Turina,  who 
lived  there  with  their  children, 
Margaret  (now  Mrs.  Anthony  Radich), 
Charles,  Natalie  and  Donald.  The 
Turina  children  all  grew  up  at  this 
address  and  Mrs.  Turina  sold  the 
property  after  her  husband  Charles' 
death.  Mrs.  Turina  now  resides  at 
1334  Parker  Place  in  Astoria. 
Margaret  and  Tony  Radich  are  in 
Portland;  Natalie  is  at  Seaside  Care 
Center  and  Charles  and  his  wife  Alice 
live  in  Astoria.  Donald  is  deceased, 
and  his  widow,  Colette,  lives  in 
Portland. 

Shortly  after  the  Young  heirs 
acquired  Lots  5  and  6,  they  sold  the 
North  50  feet  of  Lot  5  and  the  East  25 
feet  of  the  North  50  feet  of  Lot  6  to 
the  Turinas  —  Charles  and  Frank, 
brothers,  who  built  the  house  at  225 
35th  street  for  their  widowed  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  Turina  (Natalie).  This  is 
the  lady  who  the  neighborhood 
children  knew  as  "Granny".  She  was  a 
marvelously  tolerant  person  as  I  think 
back  on  the  number  of  times  we 
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1903  An  interesting  scene  of  early  Astoria's  main  street  with  the  streetcar  tracks  and  the 
crowd  watching  the  Championship  Hose  Team  of  the  Fire  Department  demonstrating  their 
expertise.  ( Cramms  Family  photo.) 


banged  through  her  iron  front  gate 
and  ran  through  her  yard.  As  long  as 
we  never  trampled  any  flowers,  which 
she  so  lovingly  tended,  she  always 
had  a  smile  for  us.  Back  then  a  large 
“monkey”  tree  and  camellia  bush 
were  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  her  front 
yard  right  where  we  could  admire 
them  beyond  the  Gramms'  large 
dahlia  plantings.  One  of  Alice 
Turina's  sons  now  lives  in  "Granny's" 
house. 

For  the  sum  of  $2000,  the  heirs  of 
the  Young  Estate  sold  on  March  31, 
1916  (Book  88,  p.  602)  to  my  parents, 
Otto  and  Bertha  Gramms,  along  with 
my  grandparents,  Bertha  and  George 
Morton,  the  real  estate  described  as 
the  South  100  feet  of  Lot  5  and  South 
100  feet  of  East  25  feet  of  Lot  6,  Block 
18,  Adairs  Astoria,  which  included  the 
lovely  old  Powers  house.  I  found  that 
they  mortgaged  the  property  for  four 
equal  annual  payments  of  $500  in 
gold  coin  at  6%  interest  By  the  time  I 
was  born  in  January  1920  only  one 
payment  was  left  and  on  October  2, 
1920,  Dr  Clara  Waffle  signed  a 
satisfaction  of  mortgage  My  father 
sold  the  house  on  May  18,  1965  which 
was  four  years  after  mother's  death  in 
June  1961  I  think  my  dad  would  have 
lived  at  1690  happily  until  he  died 
However,  he  fell  and  so  badly 
fractured  his  right  arm  that  it  had  to 


be  set  in  an  awkward  angle  across  his 
chest,  so  he  could  no  longer  care  for 
the  big  old  house. 

After  the  sale,  there  were  a  variety 
of  owners,  none  who  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  history  or  to  care  much 
for  the  house.  The  property  declined 
until  purchased  by  the  present 
owners.  The  Silks  are  doing  a  superb 
job  of  renovation  and  with  but  a  few 
exceptions  it  will  soon  look  like  it  did 
when  I  knew  it. 

In  the  Silk's  original  National 
Register  from  the  description  of  the 
house  is  given  as  follows: 

"The  big,  two-storied  wooden 
residence  is  irregularly  shaped  with 
wings  extending  out  on  both  the  east 
and  the  west  sides.  The  shallow 
hipped  roofs  are  metal  covered  with 
standing  seams  between  panels.  The 
wide  eaves  supported  by  large, 
decorative  brackets ;  the  tall,  thin  one- 
over-one  sash  windows,  many  with 
arched  tops,  and  the  large  porch  along 
the  east  side  are  all  typical  Italianate 
features. 

"The  front  of  the  house  faces  south 
on  Franklin  Avenue  and  is  set  back 
from  the  street  to  allow  for  con¬ 
siderable  expanse  of  lawn.  A  two- 
storied  bay  has  four  one-over-one  sash 
windows  on  each  level  with  the  ones 
on  the  upper  level  having  curved  tops. 
There  are  decorative  boxed  patterns 
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1927:  The  Gramms  Clan  in  front  of  1690  Franklin  Avenue.  From  left;  Otis  Gilbert  Jones,  Otto 
Herman  Gramms,  Bertha  Christina  Morton  Gramms,  Beryl  Eckhardt  Gramms,  Dorothy 
Morton  Gramms  and  Grace  Miriam  Gramms  (Gramms  Family  photo.) 


under  each  window  on  the  first  floor. 

''Double  transomed  doors  open  up 
into  the  front  hall.  This  doorway  and 
the  adjoining  porch  are  set  out  from 
the  east  wing  of  the  house  and  are 
covered  by  a  shed  roof.  There  is  the 
same  pattern  of  bay  windows  on  the 
west  side  although  this  bay  is  squared 
...  a  long  covered  porch  runs  along 
most  of  the  east  side.  Decorative  posts 
connected  by  railings  support  the  roof 
in  five  places." 

By  May  of  1916,  my  parents 
acquired  another  dependent.  Otis 
Gilbert  Jones,  son  of  Alonzo  Jones 
and  Grace  Margaret  Morton,  who  was 
born  23  May,  1916  at  Vernonia.  Aunt 
Grace  died  just  5  days  later  from 
complications  of  childbirth.  Uncle 
Lon  couldn't  care  for  a  baby  as  well 
as  their  other  son,  Vernon,  who  was 
just  8  years  old.  My  parents  never 
legally  adopted  Otis,  but  he  was 
reared  like  a  brother  to  the  Gramms 
girls.  Otis  died  in  California  March  16, 
1979  Two  children  from  his  marriage 
to  Louise  lhander  survive  him:  Mary 
Louise  Jones  Hale  and  Kayleen  Grace 
Jones  Nehler.  A  son,  named  Vernon, 
survives  from  his  second  marriage. 

My  grandfather,  George  William 


Morton,  was  the  son  of  Shalman  Ellis 
Morton  and  Christine  Romans,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland.  Shalman  Ellis 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  MA  and  his 
line  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
George  Morton  who  arrived  on  the 
Anne  in  1623.  Many  of  the  Mortons 
intermarried  in  Plymouth  with 
families  that  had  come  to  America  on 
the  Mayflower  in  1620 

At  one  time,  my  grandfather, 
George  William,  had  owned  and 
operated  the  Central  Meat  Market  in 
downtown  Astoria.  He  cut  himself 
while  butchering  a  deer  on  a  hunting 
trip  in  1916.  Blood  poisoning  set  in 
and  grandpop  died  August  12,  1917. 
My  grandmother,  Bertha  Kalseth 
Morton,  was  in  Portland  acting  as  a 
practical  nurse  at  the  time  George 
was  injured.  In  her  hurry  to  return  to 
Astoria  to  nurse  him,  she  fell  and 
broke  her  hip  This  left  my  parents 
with  sole  responsibility  for  the 
mortgage  on  the  house.  After 
George's  death,  my  grandmother  had 
a  fistful  of  lOUs  and  old  mining 
stock,  all  of  which  proved  worthless. 

My  grandmother  moved  downstairs 
into  the  master  bedroom  of  the  house 
after  George  died  and  my  parents 
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moved  their  room  into  the  old  front 
parlor.  Bertha  Morton  died  at  1 690  on 
July  27,  1940.  At  the  end  she  was 
bedridden  and  had  reverted  to 
speaking  her  native  Norwegian.  Since 
none  of  us  had  learned  the  language, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  much  of 
what  she  said.  When  I  think  of 
grandmother  Morton,  I  always 
remember  her  clear,  cerulean  eyes. 
They  were  an  unusual  and  interesting 
color.  Unfortunately,  none  of  us 
inherited  them. 

Bertha  and  George  Morton  had  six 
children,  of  which  my  Mother,  born 
February  11,  1884,  was  the  eldest. 
Next  came  Aunt  Grace,  born 
December  25,  1886.  Then  George 
Shalman,  who  was  born  May  17, 1888 
and  lived  just  one  month.  Number  4 
and  5  were  twins,  William  Frederick 
and  Lucy  Belle,  born  September  16, 
1889.  Lucy  died  June  28,  1890. 
William  F.  died  in  California  April  15, 
1956.  The  Morton's  last  child  was 
Shalman  Ellis,  born  March  31,  1892. 
Shalman  was  just  17  years  old  and 
working  for  the  Astoria  Electric 
System  when  he  fell  from  a  utility 
pole  on  May  8,  1909.  The  Morning 
Astorian  had  a  lengthy  article  con¬ 
cerning  his  death  stating  that  he  died 
almost  instantly.  William  Frederick 
Morton  married  Edena  Chappell  and 
they  had  one  child,  Wilma  Rae. 
Wilma  Rae  is  now  married  to  George 
Mareda  and  lives  in  Wichita,  KS.  The 
Mareda  children  are  Susan,  Shirley, 
Richard,  Georgianna  and  James 
William. 

Gramms  Family 

My  father,  Otto  Gramms  was  the 
son  of  Theresa  Caroline  Eckhardt 
Leinenweber  Gramms  and 
Christopher  Frederick  Herman 
Gramms.  (See  Cumtux  Vol.  V  #1).  The 
Gramms  lineage  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  early  1700s  on  the  Isle  of 
Rugen  in  Germany.  This  part  of 
Germany  now  lies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  Church  Superintendent 


of  Records  who  helped  with  the 
genealogical  research  believes  that 
the  Gramms  name  came  originally 
with  the  Danes  that  came  to  that  part 
of  Germany.  Daddy  always  said  that 
our  spelling  of  the  name  would  die 
out  in  America  when  I  married.  To 
date,  I  have  not  found  any  others  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  this 
particular  spelling  for  the  name. 

Otto  Gramms  had  spent  one 
summer  as  a  member  of  a  CRPA  boat 
crew  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska  and 
resolved  that  was  not  the  life  for  him. 
He  became  an  Astoria  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  employee  while  waiting  for  his 
appointment  to  the  Post  Office.  He 
was  stationed  with  Hose  Company 
No.  3  —  the  old  firehouse  located  on 
Franklin  Avenue  between  28th  and 
29th. 

He  was  a  member  of  Astoria's 
famous  Champion  Hose  Team  which 
was  made  up  of  Astorians  from 
various  departments.  This  team  won 
four  straight  races  during  the  Annual 
Regatta  in  1903,  distancing  teams 
from  Portland,  Vancouver,  WA,  and 
Oregon  City.  In  1902  they  won  three 
out  of  four  races  in  Portland  com¬ 
petition  and  were  only  beaten  in  that 
race  due  to  a  jammed  coupling.  In  the 
N.Y.  championship  race  they  beat 
their  nearest  competitor  by  12  2/5 
seconds  and  in  the  speed  race  of  100 
yards  from  a  standing  start,  they 
clipped  4/5  of  a  second  from  the 
world's  record,  running  it  in  the  fast 
time  of  12  2/5  seconds,  making  them, 
for  that  distance,  the  fastest  Racing 
Hose  Team  in  the  world. 

Members  of  this  Champions  of 
Oregon  Hose  team  were:  Fred  J. 
Brown,  Captain,  J.  Craven,  W.C. 
Curtis,  D.B.  Allen,  A  N.  Minard,  John 
Como,  Charles  Stillright,  Martin  D. 
Knutsen,  William  Johnson,  J.P. 
Wedal,  William  Painter,  John  Bays, 
O  R.  Pederson,  Francis  Cronen,  and 
my  dad,  Otto  Herman  Gramms. 
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My  dad  took  the  examination  for 
Clerk/Carrier  of  the  Post  Office  on 
May  6,  1903  and  became  eligible  for 
appointment  in  August.  He  retired 
from  the  Astoria  Post  Office  in 
December,  1945  after  42  years  of 
service,  most  of  it  on  the  same  route. 
At  his  retirement,  one  of  the  things 
especially  remembered  by  those  on 
his  route  was  his  special  Sunday 
walks  during  WWII  to  bring  them 
mail  from  their  servicemen  overseas. 
One  of  my  early  memories  is  walking 
along  from  1690  to  the  Post  Office  in 
the  early  morning  and  helping  my 
Dad  "rob"  mail  boxes  along  the  way. 
After  seeing  him  and  the  mail  safely 
inside  I  would  skate  home. 

My  Mother  died  June  6,  1961  and 
my  dad  died  November  23,  1972.  My 
sister  Beryl  is  married  to  Burritt 
Kingsley  Cook,  Jr  and  they  are  living 
in  Mesa,  AZ.  A  daughter,  Barbara,  is 
married  to  Bernhard  Holzhauzen  She 
lives  in  Germany  and  works  for  the 
Australian  Embassy  there.  The  Cook's 
son,  Burritt  K.  Cook  III,  is  married  to 
Georgina  French  and  they  live  in 
Redmond,  WA.  with  their  two 
children  Jessica  and  Peter. 


My  sister  Dorothy  married  John 
Joseph  Reilly  and  they  live  in  Orinda, 
CA.  Their  children  are:  Dorothy  Kay 
Reilly,  who  has  a  daughter  Melissa 
Goodman;  Bereth  Anne  McCabe,  who 
has  sons,  William  and  John  McCabe; 
and  John  Joseph  Reilly  III,  who  has 
sons,  John  "Sean"  Reilly,  Michael  S. 
Reilly,  and  a  daughter,  Shannon 
Reilly. 

My  husband  is  Don  Allen  Goodall, 
son  of  Harris  and  Mabel  Endicott 
Goodall,  ( Cumtux  Vol.  2,  No.  2).  Our 
daughers  are:  Sherry  Christina,  who 
married  Donald  L.  Huggins  and  they 
have  one  son,  Donald  Allen  Huggins; 
Sharon  Jane,  who  is  married  to 
Ronald  Phillips.  She  has  one  son,  Erik 
Stuart  Brown. 

Truman  Powers 

This  sketch  on  Mr.  Powers  is  found 
in  The  History  of  the  Pacific  Nor¬ 
thwest  1 1  pg.  525. 

Trueman  Powers:  Among  all  the 
pioneers,  few  have  left  a  richer  legacy 
of  quiet  manhood  than  Trueman 
Powers.  A  gentleman  of  past 
generation,  of  dignified  and  con¬ 
siderate  manners,  of  deep  con¬ 
scientiousness,  and  prevailing  force 


Otto  Herman  Gramms  standing  beside  the  official  United  States  Mail  cart  with  the  horse 
dressed  in  rain  gear.  Mr.  Gramms  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  his  patrons  whom  he 
delivered  twice  a  day  on  foot.  (Gramms  Family  photo.) 


of  mind  and  will,  he  occupies  a 
distinctive  place  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  in  the  history  of 
Oregon.  He  was  born  in  Vermont  in 
1803.  He  received  in  that  state  the 
education  then  in  vogue,  which  gave 
much  prominence  to  music  in  its 
curriculum.  The  proficiency  thus 
gained  in  singing  was  to  Mr.  Powers  a 
lifelong  delight,  and  an  efficient 
means  of  usefulness. 

A  number  of  years  of  his  early 
manhood  were  spent  in  the  South  and 
West:  and  in  1846  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon.  That  year  marked 
by  unusual  Indian  atrocities,  and  the 
lady  who  subsequently  became  his 
wife  saw  her  first  husband  murdered, 
and  was  all  night  alone  with  his  dead 
body.  In  1848  Mr.  Powers  and  his  wife 
came  to  Clatsop  County,  and  lived 
about  a  year  on  the  Clatsop  Plains.  He 
then  went  to  the  mines  of  California 
and  afterwards  laid  a  Donation  claim 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
river  on  the  tide  lands  in  Clatsop 
County.  Becoming  deputy  collector 
by  appointment  of  General  John 
Adair,  he  made  his  residence  at  Upper 
Astoria,  and  lived  at  that  point  until 
his  death  in  1 883. 

In  public  works  of  honor  or 
benevolence,  Mr.  Powers  was  always 
at  the  fore.  He  early  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  far  upon  the  plains  to  help 
immigrants  who  were  in  distress.  He 
held  a  seat  in  the  legislature  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  the  first  elder  in  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  organized 
within  the  present  limits  of  Oregon.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  very  active, 
being  a  leader  in  singing  and 
devotions.  He  was  prompt  in  securing 
educational  advantages  for  the 
children  of  the  community,  and  even 
after  the  age  of  seventy  taught  a 
school  three  months  in  order  to 
secure  it  for  the  state  aid. 

His  death  although  coming  upon  him 
at  the  ripe  age  of  four-score  years, 
with  strength  already  depleted  by  an 


Honorable  Truman  P  Powers,  the 
builder  of  1690,  arrived  in  Clatsop 
County  in  1848  and  lived  on  Clatsop 
Plains.  ( Cramms  Family  sketch.) 

accident  sustained  sometime  before, 
was  greatly  mourned  by  his  family 
and  deplored  by  the  community.  His 
wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  other 
world.  His  only  child,  Mrs.  M.H. 
Leinenweber,  wife  of  the  late  well- 
known  Christian  Leinenweber,  a 
leading  business  man  of  Clatsop  and 
Tillamook  counties,  lives  at  Upper 
Astoria  with  her  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  on  the  old  homestead, 
improved  as  it  has  been  by  a  very 
handsome  residence. 

Note:  Proper  spelling  of  his  name 
was  Truman  Powers. 

—  Grace  Gramms  Coodall 

Truman  Powers  died  at  his 
residence  in  Upper  Astoria  (5th  and 
Bonniville)  on  July  11, 1883  as  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected 
citizens  in  the  81  st  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  story  was  .  one  last  sad 
tribute  to  one  whom  all  hold  in 
veneration.”  His  funeral  cortege  left 
his  residence  and  took  one  hour  to 
reach  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
downtown.  There  townspeople  paid 
their  last  respects  to  ”...  a  good  old 
man  who  by  his  long  residence  here, 
his  earnest  action  and  Christian  spirit 
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1903-04  Left  to  right:  Unknown  letter 
carrier  and  Otto  Gramms,  showing  the 
uniform  and  mail  bag  of  the  times, 
fCramms  Family  photo.) 

had  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all." 
His  favorite  hymn,  "Jesus,  Lover  of 
My  Soul"  was  sung  by  the  church 
choir  and  eulogies  were  given  by  the 
Reverend  J.V.  Milligan,  Pastor,  and 
two  visiting  pastors  from  Portland, 
Rev.  DA.  Lindsley  and  Rev.  T.J. 
McCormac.  Afterwards  it  was  said 
such  "affectionate  remembrance  as 
rarely  vouchsafed  to  any  man  in  the 
community." 

Truman  Powers  had  kept  a  diary 
during  the  years  of  his  long  and 
painful  illness  and  certain  passages 
were  read  at  his  funeral  concerning 
",  .  .  the  requirements  of  a  Christian 
life  and  rewards  it  assured  to  those 
who  were  faithful  to  the  end."  The 
Reverend  Lindsley  alluded  to  ".  .  . 
being  a  pioneer  and  the  thinning 
ranks  of  grey  heads  and  bowed  forms; 
that  advanced  guard  who  came  here 
years  ago  and  developed  a  remote 
part  of  our  country."  From  the 
church,  the  casket  was  carried  to  the 
Steamer  "Sam".  Accompanied  by 
family  and  friends  it  was  taken  to  the 
cemetery  37  years  before  he  had  been 


ordained  an  elder  in  what  was  then 
the  only  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
West  Coast.  His  final  resting  place  at 
that  time  was  considered  "nearby  the 
sea". 

Christian  Frederick  Leinenweber 

Christian  Frederick  Leinenweber 
was  born  in  Pirmasens,  Bavaria, 
February  23, 1839.  At  the  age  of  1 5  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1854  and 
followed  the  tanner's  trade.  He 
returned  for  a  brief  time  to  his 
homeland  but  came  back  to  America 
in  1858,  emigrating  to  California.  He 
moved  to  Oregon  in  February,  1866 
and  established  a  tannery  at  Astoria. 
In  1881  Astoria  City  Directory  says 
".  .  .  The  tannery  employs  a  steam 
engine  of  20  horse  power  with  all  the 
modern  labor  saving  machinery  and 
gives  employment  to  14  men."  After  a 
few  years  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  John  Hobson  in  the  cannery 
business  and  soon  after  was  joined  by 
Hiram  Brown  in  the  Hemlock  Tannery 
on  the  waterfront.  In  1880  he 
established  the  Astoria  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company.  This  latter  company 
employed  30  men  and  its  product  was 
all  sold  to  one  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Leinenweber  became  interested  in 
the  salmon  canning  business  and  he 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  John 
Baddollet  &  Co.  in  1883.  He  was  also 
an  incorporator  of  the  Astoria  and 
Winnemucca  Railroad  Company  and 
president  of  the  company  in  1879  at 
the  time  they  were  making  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  drive  a  railroad  from 
Astoria  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  then  on  to 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  where  it  was 
to  join  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
Some  work  was  done  but  the  project 
was  never  completed. 

In  1873  Leinenweber  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Democratic 
Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives  in 
1884  It  was  reported  that  on  one 
occasion  he  came  within  10  votes  of 
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Circa  1888,  The  Morton  family,  George  William  Morton  (Grace's  Grandfather,)  Bertha 
Kalseth  Morton,  (Grandmother)  with  first  two  children,  Grace  Margaret  (left)  and  Bertha 
Christina  (right).  (Cramms  Family  photo.] 


being  elected  a  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  also  a  school 
director  of  Clatsop  School  District 
No.  9  in  1877  and  again  in  1886.  He 
was  a  Clatsop  County  Commissioner 
in  1882.  He  was  a  lodge  joining  man 
and  was  a  member  of  Oregon 
Commandery,  No.  1,  Knights  Tem¬ 
plar;  Temple  Lodge  No.  7,  A.F.  & 
AM.;  Ocean  Encampment  No.  13; 
Beaver  Lodge,  No.  35  I.O. O  F.;  Sts. 
John  Chapter  No.  14,  and  Seaside 
Lodge  No.  12,  A.O.U.W. 

He  was  appointed  first  postmaster 
of  the  Upper  Astoria  Post  Office  in 
1877  which  functioned  off  and  on  for 
a  few  years  until  it  was  discontinued 
in  1886. 


His  residence  was  a  two-story 
building  located  on  Fifth  and 
Abernethy  in  Upper  Astoria  according 
to  the  1893  "History  of  Oregon."  This 
address  would  be  34th  and  Franklin 
Avenue  today.  However,  this  could 
have  been  in  error  as  that  address  was 
also  the  address  for  the  Tannery  with 
Charles  Olvis,  proprietor  in  1892.  The 
1893/94  Astoria  Directory ,  shows  the 
widow  Mary  Leinenweber  had  a 
residence  at  the  corner  of  Canby 
Avenue  and  5th,  which  would  be  37th 
and  Franklin  today.  It  isn't  until  the 
1896  City  Directory  when  Mary  and 
her  children  are  at  1690  Franklin 
Avenue. 

It  was  said  that  Leinenweber  was  a 
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charitable  man  who  constantly  gave 
to  worthy  causes.  One  record  shows  a 
contribution  of  $100  in  1880  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  to  help  them  in  their 
efforts  to  buy  the  Arrigoni  Hotel  in 
Astoria  for  use  as  a  hospital,  the  first 
in  the  city.  This  eventually  became  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  He  also  donated 
$100  to  the  Clatsop  County  Road  and 
Construction  to  help  it  drive  a  road 
around  Smith  Point  to  the  west  of 
Astoria  to  provide  a  connection  with 
the  city  and  the  Youngs  River  Valley. 

Christian  Leinenweber  married 
Mary  H.  Powers,  daughter  of  T.F.  and 
Mary  Beal  Powers,  on  September  18, 
1866.  They  had  five  children,  3  sons 
and  2  daughters.  With  the  exception 
of  a  daughter,  May,  who  died  of 
typhoid  August  1,  1887,  the  others 
were  living  when  Christian  died  in¬ 
testate  March  15,  1889.  His  living 
children  at  that  time  were  Truman 
Leinenweber,  listed  in  the  petition  for 
administration  of  his  estate  as  "being 
over  age  of  21  years";  Frederick 
Leinenweber,  13  years  old;  Hiram 
Brown  Leinenweber,  10;  and  the 
surviving  daughter,  Ida,  who  was  but 
6  years  of  age.  When  she  grew  older, 
Ida  worked  as  a  cashier  for  Ross, 
Higgins  &  Co.  for  several  years  before 
marrying  Richard  Henry  Van  Tuyl  in 
1908.  Truman  Leinenweber  died  April 
11, 1892  at  age  23.  Later  on  Christian  s 
son,  Fred,  attended  school  at 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  This  later  fact 
is  listed  in  a  History  of  Oregon  dated 
1893.  Since  Fred  would  only  have 
been  17  years  old  at  the  time,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  he  was  living  in 
Germany  with  some  of  the  Leinen¬ 
weber  relatives. 

A  petition  for  Letters  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  Christian  Leinen¬ 
weber,  deceased,  was  filed  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  on  March  27, 1889,  before 
Judge  C.H.  Page.  The  estate  consisted 
of  an  individed  1/2  interest  in  real 
estate  and  property  owned  with 
Hiram  Brown  as  Tenant  in  Common 


and  surviving  partner.  There  was  real 
estate  in  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
counties  consisting  of  vacant  land, 
lots  and  blocks  adjoining  Upper 
Astoria.  Also  listed  were  im¬ 
provements  and  lots  for  cannery  and 
tannery  purposes:  machinery,  mer¬ 
chandise,  tools,  etc. 

Because  he  died  intestate,  his  heirs 
were  determined  to  be  his  wife  and 
surviving  children.  The  total  estate 
inventory  as  appraised  was 
$106,904.88.  At  the  time  of  a  petition 
for  sale,  the  price  had  dropped  to 
$93,867.00  .  .  .  "the  sum  being  the 
best  price  possible  due  to  scattered 
condition  and  doubtful  value."  The 
estate  purchasers  were  the  widow  and 
her  son,  Truman;  Hiram  Brown, 
partner,  and  his  son,  Charles  Brown. 
To  complicate  matters,  Hiram  Brown 
filed  claims  against  the  estate  in  the 
amount  of  $53,863.90.  Administrative 
expenses  amounted  to  $500.  There 
were  other  debts  and  claims  of  the 
deceased  and  it  became  necessary  to 
sell  the  real  property  owned  by 
Christian  to  pay  those  debts,  at¬ 
torney's  charges  and  ...  it  "appeared 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
sufficient  money  to  pay  said  debts 
cannot  be  raised  any  other  way."  All 
of  the  estate  property  lying  in  Adair's 
Astoria  as  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  two  Marys  was  sold  by  Mary 
Leinenweber.  Other  properties  were 
sold  to  Hiram  Brown  and  M.  Wise. 
The  total  sum  of  the  real  property 
sold  was  $43,675. 

As  told  elsewhere,  Mary  Leinen¬ 
weber  was  active  after  her  husband's 
death  with  Mary  Powers,  also 
widowed,  in  the  real  estate  within 
Adair's  Astoria.  After  losing 
possession  of  1690  Franklin  to  Ben 
Young,  Mary  lived  at  425  Exchange 
Street  from  1906  to  1915;  from  1917 
through  1921  she  was  at  496  12th 
Street.  Mary  died  February  9,  1935  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Ida,  at 
South  Bend,  Washington. 
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From  the  papers  of  Russell  Dark,  Historian,  comes  the  story  of  a  river  pilot 


About  Alexander  Lattie 


HIS  PUBLIC  NOTICE  and  a 
letter  was  all  thar  remained  of  a 
once  promising  career  of  Columbia 
River  Pilot  Alexander  Lattie. 

Born  in  1802  at  Kirkaldy,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  Lattie  joined  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1830  as  an  able 
seaman  and  by  1836  had  been 
promoted  to  first  mate  of  the  bark 
Columbia  just  prior  to  that  vessel's 
departure  for  the  Columbia  River. 
The  Columbia  put  to  sea  with  the 
famous  Beaver,  the  first  steam 
powered  vessel  to  arrive  at  Fort 
Vancouver  after  a  voyage  of  163 
days. 

The  Columbia  reached  Honolulu 
without  incident  and  when  she 
dropped  anchor  Capt.  Charles 
Humphries,  her  master,  gave  Lattie 
permission  to  go  ashore  where  he 
proceeded  to  test  the  wares  of  the 
local  pub.  Thus  was  the  beginning 
downfall  of  a  great  career 
When  Lattie  staggered  back  to  the 
ship  he  was  called  before  the  Captain 
who  was  a  stickler  for  company  rules 
and  the  unfortunate  second  mate  was 
demoted  to  able  seaman,  and  was 
taken  back  to  Fort  Vancouver  in 
disgrace.  He  was  kept  at  the  fort  by 
orders  of  the  Governor  General  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

During  his  forced  exile  from  the  sea 
Lattie  allied  himself  with  a  Chinook 
woman  named  Dekus,  a  union  which 
was  to  produce  six  children.  After  14 
years  of  the  "fur  trade"  marriage, 
their  alliance  was  legalized  by  Rev. 
Peter  DeVoss  at  Fort  George. 

In  1843  Lattie  was  given  another 
chance  to  go  to  sea  as  a  second  mate 
on  the  bark  Vancouver  whose  Captain 
was  again  Charles  Humphries.  Soon 
history  repeated  itself  and  Lattie  was 
again  found  "in  his  cups"  and 
demoted  in  disgrace. 


During  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
outfitting  season  of  1843-44,  com¬ 
pany  officials  declared  Lattie 
"disposable"  in  the  Columbia  river 
district  and  early  in  1844  he  was 
assigned  at  Fort  George  as  port 
captain.  Aside  from  piloting  a  rare 
supply  ship  across  the  bar,  Lattie  had 
little  to  do  in  his  new  post. 

Fort  George  bore  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  complex  which  had 
been  created  by  members  of  the 
Astor  Party  after  1811  and  enlarged 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  people.  The 
stockade  was  gone,  replaced  by  a  rail 
fence,  and  the  log  buildings,  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  were  in  a 
sad  state  of  repair  when  Lattie 
arrived. 

James  Birnie,  the  moonfaced 
Scotsman  who  had  served  as 
company  factor  at  the  fort  since  1839 
was  moving  his  goods  across  the  river 
to  "Birnie's  Retreat",  a  farm  he  had 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  present  day 
Cathlamet,  Washington. 

Lattie  was  always  in  search  of  land 
of  his  own  and  early  in  1846  he  made 
a  trip  up  Lewis  and  Clark  river  to  look 
for  a  farm  but  was  unable  to  find  a 
location  that  suited  him.  He  was 
shocked  on  returning  to  the  fort  to 
find  a  party  of  Americans  squatting 
on  land  below  the  trading  post,  land 
he  considered  the  property  of  the 
British  crown.  In  the  group  was  James 
Welch,  later  sheriff  of  Clatsop 
County;  David  Ingalls,  who  would 
later  serve  as  County  commissioner; 
and  fiery  Col.  John  McClure  who 
would  later  lay  claim  to  one  third  of 
the  townsite  of  Astoria.  An  argument 
followed  when  Lattie  warned  the 
newcomers  they  were  trespassing  but 
a  jug  of  whiskey  suddenly  appeared 
in  their  midst  and  Lattie  became 
mollified.  It  is  recorded  that  Lattie  in 
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a  fit  of  anger  grabbed  the  Colonel's 
musket  and  smashed  it  over  a  rock 
then  slapped  McClure  in  the  face  with 
the  flat  of  his  hunting  knife.  McClure 
charged  him  with  attempted  murder 
but  later  dropped  the  charges. 

Lattie  had  no  backing  in  his  stand 
for  Hudson's  Bay  Co  since  their 
departure  for  Fort  Vancouver  and 
soon  lost  all  control  of  the  old  fort. 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin  wrote  to  his 
superiors  in  London:  "I  deemed  it 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  post  at 
Fort  George  because  it  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  I  was 
convinced  that  the  river  would 


become  the  international  boundary." 

Lattie  moved  into  the  quarters 
vacated  by  Birnie  and  continued  his 
search  for  land,  finally  locating  a 
tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Skipanon.  He 
filed  a  claim  on  Aug.  11, 1846,  on  649 
acres  of  bottom  land  but  sold  it  eight 
months  later  when  he  found  it  was 
too  swampy  for  farming. 

Unable  to  find  suitable  land,  Lattie 
poured  out  his  discouragement  in  a 
letter  to  James  Douglas,  deputy 
factor  at  Fort  Vancouver,  recently 
discovered  in  the  Clatsop  county 
archives  by  Russell  Dark  and 
presented  to  C.C.H.S.  with  the  copy  of 
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the  Public  Notice  by  his  wife, 
LaWanda  Dark. 

Lattie  wrote: 

Fort  George 

lames  Douglass,  Esq. 

I  beg  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  myself  to  you  who  has 
so  much  cause  to  be  angry  with  me  for 
many  past  offenses.  But  I  humble  beg 
you  will  consider  my  destitute  state , 
without  house  or  home,  without  a  job 
and  nowhere  to  get  one,  all  of  the 
lands  about  here  having  been  oc¬ 
cupied  and  owned.  I  could  purchase 
for  as  little  as  $600. 

After  what  I  have  said  above,  with 
penitent  heart,  I  hope  you  will  again 
receive  me  into  the  Service.  If  you 
will,  I  will  renounce  the  use  of  spirits 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  since  I  can  trace 
every  evil  that  has  befallen  me  to  its 
use. 

I  am  not  ambitious,  I  need  only 
enough  remuneration  to  support 
myself  and  my  family.  Any  position 
you  would  appoint  me  to  I  would 
endeavor  to  give  satisfaction.  I  have 
tried  and  thought  of  many  ways  to  get 
a  living  out  of  this  country.  I  expected 
to  get  the  Bar  pilotage  as  Capt.  (Alfred) 
Crosby  promised  to  use  his  influence 
but  now  they  have  appointed  a 
stranger,  an  outsider  (Seelah  Reeves). 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough,  will  you 
oblige. 

Your  humble  petitioner, 
Alex  Lattie 

This  letter  was  written  in  pencil  on 
the  back  of  a  dun  for  an  unpaid  bill 
and  parts  of  it  are  illegible 

Lattie  and  his  family  continued  to 
live  in  squalid  quarters  at  Fort  George 
until  the  morning  of  Sept.  4,  1849, 
when  he  set  sail  for  the  north  shore  in 
a  canoe  that  Birnie  had  left  behind 
Half  way  across  the  estuary, a  sudden 
squall  capsized  the  craft  and  tossed 
Lattie  into  the  river  where  his  heavy 
clothing  dragged  him  down  to  his 


death.  So  ended  the  last  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  men  at  Fort 
George  and  subsequently  the  name  of 
Fort  Astoria  reappeared. 

The  probate  court  of  Clatsop 
County  was  not  organized  until  late  in 
1850  and  it  was  not  until  the  April 
term  of  1851  that  Alexander  Lattie's 
estate  came  up  for  probate. 

Here  is  a  partial  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  heard  before  Judge 
William  Henry  Gray  and  recorded  by 
the  acting  clerk  Robert  McEwan: 

"William  Latty  (Lattie)  appeared 
before  the  court  and  stated  that 
during  the  late  years  of  his  father's 
life  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
transact  his  own  business  and  cites 
Solomon  H.  Smith  and  George 
Simmons  as  evidence  to  prove  the 
facts  and  wishes  to  continue  as  his 
own  master  without  a  guardian." 

Judge  Cray  accepted  the  testimony 
and  ruled  that  William  Lattie  could 
continue  to  transact  his  own  affairs. 
The  judge  appointed  Adam  Van 
Dusen,  an  Astoria  merchant,  as 
guardian  of  the  two  minor  Lattie 
children. 

Most  surprising  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Rober  Shortess,  was  the 
extent  of  the  library  found  in  Lattie's 
quarters,  some  50  volumes  which 
brought  $50.  at  auction. 

Among  Lattie's  papers  were  found 
unpaid  bills  amounting  to  $223.35, 
most  of  them  for  sums  borrowed  from 
friends  to  buy  wine.  A  bill  from  the 
Bee  Hive  Department  store  in  San 
Francisco  revealed  that  Lattie  had 
purchased  a  pair  of  combs  for  Sekus 
and  toys  valued  at  $20  for  his 
children. 

After  all  the  bills  were  paid;  Sekus 
realized  but  $22  as  her  share  of  her 
husband's  estate.  She  retired  to 
Seaside  where  her  son  William  had 
taken  up  a  donation  land  claim. 

So  ended  a  promising  career  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  would-be  pilot,  a  sad 
tale  on  the  Columbia. 
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The  trip  from  New  York  to  Astoria,  a  frightful  journey 


The  Diary  of  Julia  Callender 


Ms.  Evelyn  L.  Hankel 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
1618  Exchange  Street 
Astoria,  Oregon  97103 

Dear  Ms.  Hankel: 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  a  transcript  of  a  diary  written 
by  our  great-grandmother,  Julia  Emma  Pelton  Callendar,  during  her 
family's  voyage  from  New  York  to  Astoria  in  1866  to  join  Philo 
Callender,  her  father-in-law  who  had  taken  a  donation  land  claim 
on  Clatsop  Plains  in  about  1850. 

She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  M.P.  (Mell)  Callender  and 
their  young  daughter  Wenona  (Nona).  M.P.  Callender  became  the 
manager  of  the  mill  at  Knappton,  and  Wenona  later  married 
George  C.  Flavel. 

The  Callenders  had  two  more  children  born  after  their  arrival, 
Charles  and  Annie.  Annie  later  married  Ralph  Dyer.  The 
descendants  of  this  generation  born  in  Astoria  include:  Harry  M. 
Flavel  and  his  children  George,  Patricia,  Virginia,  Mary  Louise,  and 
Harry;  Mel  Callender  and  his  children  Sue  and  Barbara ;  Joseph 
Dyer  and  his  son  Thomas,  Wenona  Dyer  Martin,  and  Curtis  Dyer. 
Curtis  had  two  sons  Curtis  and  Adrian,  both  born  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Of  course  another  generation  has  been  since  born 
elsewhere. 

Adrian  M.  Dyer 
Turner,  OR  97392 

Thomas  R.  Dyer 
Seattle,  WA  98799 


Brooklyn,  L.I.,  November19, 1866 
My  dear  dear  Ma, 

It  is  Monday  evening  and  we  are  in 
our  room  for  the  last  night.  Our 
furniture  is  sold,  our  trunks  packed 
and  tomorrow  we  are  to  sail  for  the 
far  West,  to  Oregon  where  Mell's 
father,  mother  and  sister  are.  I  can 
hardly  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  all 
our  dear  ones  behind,  still  I  am 
anxious  to  go.  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
you,  dear  Ma,  who  takes  it  so  hard.  I 


only  regret  causing  you  so  much 
unhappiness.  I  am  sure  I  shall  see  you 
again.  I  cannot  think  otherwise.  If  I 
did,  I  should  feel  different  about 
going,  but  Mell  and  I  both  like  the 
idea  of  going  to  a  new  country,  where 
we  expect  to  make  a  home. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20: 

We  are  now  out  at  sea.  We  sailed  at 
12  o'clock.  Have  had  a  fine  day,  clear 
and  cold.  All  our  friends  saw  us  off. 
The  ship  "San  Francisco"  is  not  very 
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large,  only  about  600  passengers 
aboard,  200  of  them  are  soldiers  and 
the  officers.  The  first  cabin 
passengers  have  staterooms.  The 
second  cabin  sleep  in  one  large  room 
in  bunks,  the  steerage  are  all  together 
down  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  We 
have  a  good  stateroom  and  our 
steamer  trunk  in  it.  Nona  is  delighted 
to  see  several  little  girls  on  deck.  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  seasick,  must  go  to 
our  room.  Mell  is  a  little  seasick  too, 
Nona  not  at  all. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21st: 

Everything  is  same  as  yesterday.  I 
have  not  been  up  today,  don't  like 
this  being  at  sea,  keep  thinking  of  the 
ones  left  at  home.  Mell  is  better  and 
on  deck  with  Nona.  She  likes  it  better 
than  we  do. 

Thursday,  Nov.  22nd: 

I  feel  very  miserable.  Mell  and 
Nona  are  all  right.  Nona  is  having  a 
good  time  playing  with  some  little 
girls.  There  seems  to  be  a  storm 
coming  on  which  I  dread. 

Friday,  Nov.  23rd: 

We  had  a  storm  last  night  and  I 
think  we  were  in  more  danger  than 
they  told  us  of.  People  were  very 
much  frightened.  How  we  did  roll  and 
toss,  about  2  o'clock  they  told  Mell 
one  of  the  boilers  had  gone  out,  and  if 
the  truth  were  known,  I  think  more 
than  that  had  happened.  So  the  ship 
turned  around,  oh,  the  dreadful 
sensation  then,  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  put  back  into  Fortress  Monroe 
where  we  were  anchored.  I  am  still  in 
bed  Have  not  been  up  but  once  and 
that  was  to  go  on  deck  and  to  dinner. 
Mell  thought  I  would  feel  better  on 
deck,  but  I  did  not.  He  is  well  and  so 
is  Nona.  He  takes  such  good  care  of 
us.  I  never  want  to  go  to  sea  again, 
the  rest  seem  to  like  it,  don't  see  how 
they  can 

Fortress  Monroe,  Saturday,  Nov.  24th: 

I  have  been  up  all  day  and  most 


well.  They  have  telegraphed  to  New 
York  to  send  another  ship  to  us,  the 
passengers  are  all  well  now  and  we 
are  becoming  more  acquainted,  all 
seem  to  be  having  a  good  time.  I  have 
been  reading  and  writing. 

Sunday,  Nov.  25th: 

We  are  lying  off  Fortress  Monroe. 
Some  of  the  officers  have  gone 
ashore  to  telegraph.  It  is  very  quiet  on 
board.  The  people  are  all  reading  and 
writing  to  their  friends,  which  is  about 
all  one  can  do.  I  do  not  find  many  of 
the  passengers  whom  I  care  for.  One 
family  we  like  very  much  -  Dr.  Turney, 
wife  and  three  children  -  are  going  to 
settle  in  California.  They  are  lovely 
people,  one  little  girl  a  little  older 
than  Nona,  two  younger.  Nona  has 
great  fun  with  them. 

Monday,  Nov.  26th: 

Some  of  the  gentlemen,  Mell  with 
them,  went  ashore  and  to  Norfolk,  on 
the  steamer  which  runs  there.  Mell 
saw  a  gentleman  from  Cortland  there. 
They  brought  back  candy  and  fruit  to 
treat  us. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  27th: 

Today  a  party  of  us  went  ashore  to 
see  the  place.  Was  very  glad  I  had  a 
pretty  spring  suit  and  hat  to  wear.  We 
wore  winter  clothing  when  we  left 
New  York.  We  went  all  through  the 
Fort,  saw  the  rooms  where  Jeff  Davis 
is  imprisoned,  saw  him  sitting  on  the 
veranda.  The  place  is  small,  plenty  of 
negroes,  but  few  white  people.  The 
Fort  is  a  great  curiosity  and  we  en¬ 
joyed  seeing  all  the  big  guns,  the 
General's  headquarters,  etc.  Such  a 
lovely  day  in  the  South. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  5th: 

There  are  many  pleasant  people 
aboard.  They  are  very  nice  to  me, 
especially  Dr.  Turney,  and  his  wife, 
and  the  children  are  together  all  the 
time  having  good  times.  We  have  met 
a  very  fine  Polish  gentleman  "Count 
Mayendoff."  He  gave  me  his  card,  it 
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has  a  crown  on  it.  He  does  not  talk 
much  English  but  is  a  very  interesting 
young  man.  He  seems  to  like  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Turney  and  me,  so  polite  to 
us.  Brought  out  his  album  to  show  us 
his  relatives.  They  are  fine  looking 
people.  He  is  said  to  be  very  rich, 
traveling  for  pleasure. 

Thursday,  Dec.  6th: 

We  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  this 
morning.  Are  anchored  about  3  miles 
from  Graytown,  a  village  where  we 
are  to  take  river  steamer.  We  cannot 
land,  it  is  too  rough.  I  have  written 
letters  to  all  my  friends  today.  All  are 
anxious  to  get  ashore  for  a  change. 

Friday,  Dec.  7th: 

Some  of  the  natives  came  out  to 
the  ship  this  morning.  Brought  the 
agent  of  the  company,  Capt  Merry. 
He  says  it  is  too  rough  to  get  through 
the  breakers.  He  can  see  the  river 
steamer  waiting  for  us. 

Saturday,  Dec.  8th: 

It  is  still  too  rough  to  go  ashore,  no 
chance  of  getting  away  from  this 
horrid  ship,  but  we  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  do  so  tomorrow. 

Sunday,  Dec.  16th: 

We  left  Graytown  last  evening.  The 
steerage  passengers  are  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Nicaragua  river  steamer, 
the  1st  and  2nd  cabin  passengers  on 
the  middle  deck,  on  the  upper  deck 
Captain  Merry  and  his  family.  Just 
before  we  left,  they  gave  each  person 
a  cup  and  saucer  and  plate.  Then  they 
served  tea  and  coffee  from  teakettles 
and  passed  bread,  meat  and  chicken 
No  place  to  eat  or  sleep  on  these 
boats.  The  sail  on  the  river  was 
delightful,  such  beautiful  scenery 
The  river  is  very  crooked  and  so 
narrow  in  some  places  the  steamer 
can  just  get  through.  We  saw  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  monkeys, 
parrots,  etc.,  and  a  great  many 
alligators.  Some  of  the  passengers 
amused  themselves  shooting  at  them 


The  soldiers  are  all  on  another  boat. 
When  it  gets  too  dark  to  see,  they  tie 
up  the  boats  for  the  night  and  draw 
the  curtains  as  they  say  the  night  air  is 
poisonous.  We  had  to  sleep  the  best 
way  we  could,  not  very  comfortable. 

Monday,  Dec.  17th: 

Last  evening  the  “Cora"  the  best 
boat  on  the  river  came  alongside  and 
the  1st  cabin  passengers  were  taken 
on  her,  we  are  not  so  crowded, 
only  Capt.  Merry  and  family  and 
ourselves  on  board.  We  get  tea, 
coffee,  chicken,  bread,  crackers  and 
cheese  to  eat.  Mell  made  us  a  little 
room  with  stools,  like  a  playhouse, 
and  spread  down  steamer  rug,  coats, 
etc.  for  a  bed.  Nona  slept  between  us, 
so  warm  did  not  need  covers.  In  the 
night  the  people  began  to  be  very 
much  frightened.  The  fireman  on 
board,  a  native,  had  been  taken  with 
cholera  and  died  in  a  few  hours  and 
the  engineer  had  just  died  He  was  a 
white  man,  and  today  we  have  heard 
that  some  of  the  soldiers  have  died. 
We  arrived  at  the  Rapids  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  We  had  to  get  out  and  walk 
past  the  Rapids.  When  the  boat  with 
the  soldiers  came  along  we  heard  that 
9  of  them  had  died  of  cholera.  I  have 
not  felt  well  all  afternoon  We  expect 
to  arrive  at  Lake  Nicaragua  tonight 
where  we  are  to  take  a  lake  steamer. 
All  of  us  together  again.  We  very 
much  dislike  going  on  with  all  the 
soldiers,  so  many  of  them  sick.  I  feel 
too  bad  to  write  any  more. 

Virgin  Bay,  Central  America, 

On  the  veranda  of  the  Hotel 
Sunday,  Dec.  23rd: 

I  was  taken  sick  last  Monday  night, 
have  not  been  able  to  write  for  5 
days.  An  attack  of  cholera,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  kill  me,  though 
afterwards  Dr  Turney  said  my  not 
being  at  all  frightened  saved  me.  He 
laughed  at  me  for  being  determined 
to  see  Oregon.  He  and  Mrs.  Turney 
did  so  much  for  me,  and  Count 
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Mayendoff  was  so  kind.  He  brought 
me  a  lovely  soft  purple  robe  to  wrap 
me  in  and  a  beautiful  embroidered 
pillow.  Oh,  how  I  had  longed  for  a 
pillow,  hadn't  seen  a  decent  one  since 
we  left  New  York.  And  a  charming 
young  German  woman,  Miss  Gallic, 
who  was  coming  from  Germany  to 
marry  a  man  in  San  Francisco,  was  so 
nice  to  me,  but  it  was  terrible  to  be 
sick  in  such  a  place.  We  arrived  at 
Fort  Castillo  where  we  were  to  take 
the  lake  steamer  and  found  the 
steamer  had  left  without  us.  The 
people  were  about  discouraged.  I  was 
quite  sick  all  night  so  we  stayed  on 
the  boat.  Had  two  doctors  and  the 
Captain  giving  me  medicine.  They 
sent  ashore  for  peppers  to  put  on  me. 

Tuesday  morning  I  was  taken  on 
board  an  old  abandoned  steamer 
which  was  lying  near.  The  other 
passengers  were  there  and  there  were 
beds  on  it  so  I  was  made  more 
comfortable  Was  very  sick  all  day. 
Captain  Merry  sent  me  wine  and 
everyone  was  very  kind  to  me.  Mell 
took  such  good  care  of  me,  he  is  a 
fine  nurse,  so  lovely  to  Nona  and  me. 
They  all  say  such  nice  things  about 
him 

The  Captain  sent  for  the  lake 
steamer  and  it  arrived  Wednesday 
morning  very  early  and  they  took  us 
aboard  as  soon  as  possible  for  fear 
the  Governor  at  the  Fort  would 
quarantine  us.  The  passengers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  land  as  we  had 
sickness  aboard  and  we  all  feared  we 
might  be  quarantined  there. 

So  the  steamer  left  Castillo  before 
light  with  all  the  passengers  and  the 
regiment  of  soldiers,  sick  and  well 
Some  of  the  people  were  wild  with 
fright  Thirteen  of  the  soldiers  had 
died  and  20  were  sick  and  dying 
Several  were  taken  after  we  started, 
one  old  man  who  was  sick  died  in  the 
next  room  to  us  after  two  hours 
suffering.  Said  he  knew  he  would  die 
and  several  died  in  a  short  time,  more 


from  fright  than  anything.  All  who 
died  were  thrown  overboard  at  once. 
Oh,  such  a  hot  miserable  day. 

We  arrived  at  Virgin  Bay  at  night 
and  all  except  the  sick  and  those  who 
were  taking  care  of  them  went 
ashore.  Oh,  the  horror  of  that  night 
we  can  never  forget,  the  terrible 
groans  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Several  died,  among  them  one  of 
the  Army  officers,  a  Major,  who  had 
been  paying  much  attention  to  Miss 
Gallic,  it  was  so  sad,  several  of  the 
officers  have  died. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  Dec. 
20,  Dr.  Turney  came  down  with  an 
ambulance  for  us.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  him  I  would  have  been  taken  to 
the  hospital.  He  took  us  to  the  hotel 
where  they  were  staying  where  they 
had  a  room  all  ready  for  us. 

There  are  four  hotels  here,  this  one 
"St.  Charles"  is  the  best  one.  A  two- 
story  building  of  very  rough  boards 
with  a  roof  of  some  kind  of  clay.  An 
Englishman  keeps  it.  A  large  sitting 
room  and  a  barroom  in  front,  a  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  store  room  back. 
Second  story  has  four  bedrooms,  and 
a  large  room  with  bunks  for  men. 
There  are  Dr  Turney,  wife  and  3 
children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  2 
children,  Miss  Gallic  and  a  friend  and 
ourselves  who  have  rooms.  There  is  a 
nice  large  veranda  where  we  spend 
most  of  our  time. 

Many  of  the  passengers  were  so 
frightened  they  went  on  to  San  Juan 
Del  Sur  12  miles  from  here  where  we 
are  to  take  the  steamship  on  the 
Pacific.  We  hear  there  have  been 
many  deaths,  one  little  girl  we  were 
very  fond  of  I  think  it  a  good  thing 
that  the  "Moses  Taylor"  left  for  if  we 
had  gone  to  sea  with  all  the  sickness, 
we  might  have  stood  a  poor  chance  of 
reaching  San  Francisco.  Too  tired  to 
write  any  more  today. 

Monday,  Dec.  24th: 

Such  beautiful  weather,  cool 
nights,  very  warm  during  the  day  in 
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the  sun,  but  lovely  in  the  shade.  We 
have  a  shady  veranda  where  we  stay 
most  of  the  time.  I  am  feeling  quite 
well  again.  They  bring  me  chicken 
broth,  between  meals.  We  eat  at  long 
tables  sitting  on  benches.  We  have 
chicken  and  eggs  cooked  every  way, 
rice,  beans,  a  kind  of  bread,  and 
melted  butter  which  is  not  very  good, 
very  dark  brown  sugar,  and  the  coffee 
was  not  good  so  Mell  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  asked  to  make  some 
coffee.  The  servants  are  natives  and 
kind  to  us.  They  give  him  a  small  new 
coffee  pot  and  he  made  us  some  fine 
coffee.  Our  friends,  the  Turneys, 
Baldwins,  Miss  Gallic, and  the  Count, 
were  quite  amused  at  his  making 
coffee  but  thought  it  fine,  but  we  did 
not  like  the  brown  sugar  One  of  the 
Army  officers  had  given  Mell  a  box  of 
loaf  sugar  so  our  coffee  was  enjoyed 
On  account  of  the  sickness  they 
would  not  allow  any  fruit  in  the  place 
but  the  Count  managed  to  get  a  few 
oranges  and  lemons  and  serve  them 
to  us  on  the  veranda.  The  water  we 
have  to  drink  is  in  large  earthen  jars 
buried  in  the  ground  to  keep  it  cool. 

Our  room  is  good  size,  with  a  high 
rough  very  wide  bedstead,  wash 
stand,  2  chairs,  and  our  trunk,  one 
window  +  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  house  +  they  have  no  glass 
windows  here.  There  are  little  lizards 
which  run  around  on  the  rough 
boards  and  frighten  us  quite  often  but 
they  say  they  are  harmless  as 
outhouse  flies  but  all  the  same  I 
would  rather  have  the  flies  as  they  are 
not  quite  so  horrid  to  look  at. 

Our  veranda  runs  the  length  of  the 
hotel  where  we  sit  and  look  down  into 
the  one  street  which  runs  through  the 
village.  The  huts  of  the  natives  are 
scattered  all  around  us,  they  are  built 
with  poles  put  into  the  ground  very 
close  together.  The  roofs  thatched 
with  leaves,  no  floors  They  go  as  near 
naked  as  they  can  The  men  wear 
short  trousers,  the  women  a  muslin 


skirt  and  a  kind  of  chemise,  the  older 
children  a  little  shirt,  the  little  ones 
are  naked.  The  women  nearly  all 
carry  a  baby  on  their  hip  and  a  jar  of 
water  on  their  head.  They  do  our 
washing  for  us  very  nicely.  Some  of 
the  natives  have  died.  There  were 
several  new  cases  last  night  and  two 
died.  One  dead  man  was  just  taken 

by- 

Christmas  Eve: 

What  a  queer  Christmas  for  us.  One 
year  ago  we  were  with  our  dear  ones, 
now  we  are  so  far  away,  but  we 
should  be  thankful  we  are  alive  when 
so  many  have  died.  All  the  well  ones 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  The 
children  have  a  good  time  playing 
together.  Nona  likes  the  warm 
weather  but  she  thinks  she  ought  to 
hang  up  her  stocking  tonight,  and  I 
suppose  she  will 

Tuesday,  Dec.  25th 
Christmas  Day: 

Such  a  warm  beautiful  day,  flowers 
in  bloom,  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees 
Such  a  strange  Christmas,  but  sad  to 
tell  the  cholera  is  still  raging  Some 
new  cases  last  night  and  they  bury 
them  at  once  Oh,  the  horror  of  it  all, 
it  seems  so  terrible. 

This  is  a  great  day  with  the  natives. 
They  are  Catholics  and  had  mass 
early  this  morning  The  children  had  a 
few  Christmas  gifts  so  they  are  happy. 

We  had  breakfast  at  9  o'clock.  Beef 
steak,  fried  and  stewed  chicken,  fish 
cakes,  fried  eggs  and  great  dishes  of 
boiled  eggs,  bread,  coffee  and  tea,  all 
very  good. 

They  tell  us  now  that  the  steamer 
will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Isthmus  by  Saturday.  Some  of  the 
men,  Mell  with  them,  went  out  in  the 
woods  to  see  what  they  could  shoot 
The  trees  are  full  of  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  other  birds  Mell  said  he  could 
not  shoot  at  the  monkeys,  they  look 
so  human,  they  threw  coconuts  at  the 
men. 
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We  coaxed  Miss  Gallic  to  dress  for 
us  in  her  wedding  dress,  as  she  was  to 
have  been  married  today  in  San 
Francisco.  She  looked  so  pretty.  We 
made  quite  a  time  of  it.  Mrs.  Turney 
and  I  decked  her  in  real  orange 
blossoms.  She  would  not  let  the  men 
see  her,  we  could  not  persuade  her. 
She  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  friend 
of  her  family,  a  fine  German  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  a  Mr.  Shroder,  he  had 
amused  us  so  much  on  the  steamer 
when  we  had  so  little  to  eat.  Was 
always  saying  at  table  "Oh,  so  many 
kinds  of  hog  meat".  He  is  very  nice  to 
her  and  we  all  think  he  is  in  love  with 
her,  as  some  of  the  officers  have 
seemed  to  be.  She  is  very  charming. 

The  soldiers  are  all  out  in  the 
street.  They  are  calling  the  roll.  It 
seems  as  though  we  are  at  an  Army 
post.  They  have  just  told  us  there  are 
11  new  cases  and  5  have  died  since 
last  night  among  the  soldiers. 

We  spend  the  hot  part  of  the  day 
on  the  veranda  where  there  is  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  lake.  But  in  the  sun, 
my!  it's  hot.  We  sew  and  read.  The 
natives  have  stands  all  along  the  one 
street  where  they  keep  goods,  fruit, 
chocolate,  lemonade  and  cakes.  We 
found  some  very  pretty  lawns  and  I 
am  making  Nona  some  dresses  as  we 
need  so  many  thin  dresses  here.  So 
glad  I  have  plenty  of  summer  clothes. 
I  am  so  well  now  I  go  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  get  my  own  chicken 
broth.  Am  so  hungry,  everything 
tastes  good.  We  had  dinner  at  3 
o'clock,  roast  beef,  roast  and  stewed 
chicken,  cod  fish,  potatoes,  squash, 
onions,  rice,  fried  plantain  (like 
bananas),  bread  and  rice  pudding. 

It  was  cool  about  4  o'clock  so 
Nona  and  I  went  for  a  walk. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26th: 

Mrs.  Turney  and  I  have  been 
sewing  all  morning  The  children 
playing.  After  it  began  to  get  cool  and 


all  the  others  out  somewhere,  Nona 
and  I  started  out  for  a  walk.  We  came 
across  a  better  looking  house  than  the 
others  and  as  there  were  some  nice 
looking  little  cakes  in  front  of  it, 
which  looked  good  to  us,  we  went  in. 
There  was  a  woman  with  four 
children,  one  a  young  woman  who 
could  speak  English  a  little.  They 
were  quite  white  and  dressed  nearly 
as  we  do.  They  had  several  parrots 
and  other  birds,  one  little  parroquet 
so  tame  it  came  and  sat  on  Nona's 
finger,  very  much  to  her  delight.  They 
seemed  to  like  us  and  gave  Nona  a 
cake  and  me  some  roses.  They  have 
quite  a  nice  flower  garden.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  Nona  was  my  sister 
and  seemed  quite  surprised  that  she 
was  my  daughter.  Then  they  wanted 
to  see  my  husband.  I  told  them  I 
would  bring  him  next  time.  That 
seemed  to  please  them.  They  are  so 
very  different  from  the  other  natives. 

There  are  no  new  cases  of  cholera 
today  and  only  one  death. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27th: 

Everything  seems  so  much  better 
here.  Only  nine  of  the  soldiers  are 
sick  and  four  of  the  passengers.  There 
is  not  so  much  sickness  since  they 
cannot  get  fruit  It  seems  too  bad  that 
we  cannot  have  fruit  when  there  is  so 
much  of  it  here  but  the  authorities 
will  not  allow  any  to  be  brought  into 
the  place  This  afternoon  when  it  got 
cool,  Mell  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  We 
found  such  beautiful  wild  flovvers. 
When  we  returned  we  went  in  to  see  a 
family  I  had  met.  They  were  delighted 
to  see  us  and  wanted  to  know  where 
our  picanini  was  (that  meant  child). 
We  told  them  we  left  here  at  the 
hotel  The  girl,  Luceclara  Reville,  is 
her  name,  gave  me  a  bouquet  and 
sent  some  cakes  to  Nona.  They  are 
the  only  natives  who  make  cake 
anything  like  ours  and  we  get  no  cake 
at  the  hotel,  so  it  tastes  so  good.  We 
bought  some  and  came  back  to  the 
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hotel.  We  shall  go  there  often. 

Friday,  Dec.  28th: 

Mrs.  Turney  and  I  have  been 
sewing  most  all  day.  Our  Polish 
Friend,  the  Count,  came  out  .and 
asked  us  to  go  and  have  chocolate,  so 
we  put  on  our  hats  and  went  up  to  our 
favorite  place,  where  the  pretty  girl  is, 
and  while  we  were  being  served,  Dr. 
Turney  and  Mell  came  in.  They  joined 
us.  Luceclara  gave  Mell  and  me  some 
flowers.  We  seem  to  be  favorites. 
Said  she  was  coming  down  to  call  on 
us  tomorrow.  We  all  went  for  a  walk. 

We  are  getting  quite  well 
acquainted  with  our  Polish  Count,  as 
we  call  him,  at  least  Mrs.  Turney  and  I 
are.  He  seems  to  like  to  be  with  us  as 
we  like  to  talk  to  him.  He  is  studying 
English  and  says  we  help  him.  He 
speaks  German,  French,  and  Spanish, 
besides  his  own  language.  His  family 
left  Poland  (they  belong  to  the  Royal 
family)  on  account  of  the  invasion 
there.  They  now  live  in  New  York.  His 
whole  name  is  Daniel  Adolph  Allen 
Mayendoff.  He  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  money.  His  man  told  one  of  the 
officers  he  had  $75,000  with  him.  He 
is  very  interesting  and  we  like  him.  He 
amuses  us  with  his  English. 

Saturday,  Dec.  29th: 

We  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  day 
sewing,  reading  and  writing.  A  lovely 
bouquet  was  on  end  of  the  table  this 
morning  from  our  Spanish  friend 
Luceclara,  who  has  been  to  see  us 
today.  After  dinner  Mell  took  me  to 
call  on  an  American  who  has  been 
here  11  years.  He  has  a  very  pretty 
place  with  a  real  American  garden 
with  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  peas, 
squash  and  other  good  things  to  eat. 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  call.  He  told 
us  much  about  the  country  here  and 
gave  me  a  large  branch  filled  with 
oranges.  Thanked  us  for  coming  to 
see  him.  We  enjoyed  hearing  him  talk. 

I  believe  I  shall  almost  hate  to 
leave  this  lovely  warm  place, 


although  we  are  so  long  on  our  way  to 
Oregon.  Everyone  is  so  kind  to  us. 
They  almost  seem  like  old  friends  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sickness  we 
would  have  had  a  delightful  time, 
excepting  the  seasickness,  that  is 
horrid.  Wonder  if  it  is  rough  on  the 
other  side.  All  the  people  seem  very 
anxious  to  go,  so  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  glad  too.  Well,  it  will  be  change 
but  I  dread  the  ocean. 

Sunday  evening,  Dec.  30th: 

We  are  now  settled  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  is  anchored  near  the 
shore  at  San  Juan  Del  Sur.  We  have  a 
good  stateroom  with  wide  berths.  The 
captain  is  very  nice.  We  have  seats  at 
his  table  and  the  dinner  was  ex¬ 
cellent. 

They  began  taking  the  passengers 
from  Virgin  Bay  across  the  Isthmus  12 
miles  to  San  Juan  Del  Sur  early  this 
morning.  The  soldiers  were  left  as 
there  were  so  many  sick  among  them 
but  the  steerage  passengers  were 
taken. 

We  went  to  say  goodbye  to  our 
Spanish  friends.  They  were  very  sorry 
to  have  us  go.  Luceclara  gave  me  the 
pretty  parroquet  in  a  little  cage  and 
to  Mell  a  drinking  cup  made  by  the 
natives  and  Nona  some  cookies  and 
flowers.  We  gave  them  some  little 
farewell  gifts  which  pleased  them 
very  much  Luceclara  went  back  with 
us  to  see  us  off.  We  waited  until  the 
rest  had  started.  Our  ambulance 
came  and  we  were  put  in.  Mrs.  Turney 
and  children,  Miss  Gallic  and  friend, 
the  Count,  Nona  and  I  Dr.  Turney 
and  Mell  on  horseback  and  kept 
along  with  us.  Four  mules  to  draw  us 
and  two  natives  to  drive.  It  was  a 
delightful  drive  on  a  road  which  is 
through  a  beautiful  tropical  forest, 
nice  and  cool.  Every  little  way  they 
would  stop  to  rest  and  we  would  get 
out  and  gather  flowers  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  bridges  we  crossed 
but  many,  over  little  streams.  The 
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children  enjoyed  the  day  immensely. 

We  arrived  at  San  Juan  at  4  o'clock 
and  came  out  to  the  steamer  in  a 
small  boat.  They  made  everyone 
throw  all  the  fruit  overboard  and  the 
officer  said  I  must  not  bring  my  bird 
on  board,  but  I  did,  and  after  we  were 
in  our  room,  he  came  after  me  "You 
must  not  take  that  bird  into  your 
room"  "give  it  to  me."  I  told  him  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  he  then  said  you 
cannot  keep  it,  it  must  go  overboard. 
Then  I  was  mad  and  said  "It  shall  not 
go  overboard  and  I  will  keep  it"  then 
he  said  "I  say  give  it  to  me"  but  I 
wouldn't  do  it  and  Mell,  seeing  how 
angry  we  both  were  and  I  was  crying, 
said  "If  she  cannot  be  allowed  to 
keep  her  bird,  I  will  see  that  it  is  taken 
ashore."  He  then  told  me  if  I  would 
stop  crying  he  would  try  to  make 
some  arrangements  so  that  I  could 
keep  it,  so  I  felt  better.  We  made 
quite  a  commotion.  They  were  all 
sorry  for  me,  but  my!  wasn't  I  mad  at 
that  fellow.  The  bird  is  in  the  room. 

Later:  The  Turneys  have  the  next 
room  to  ours.  The  children  are 
playing,  the  others  reading,  or  writing. 
It  is  very  comfortable  here.  And  what 
do  you  think?  A  while  ago  that  man 
who  is  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
steamer  came  around  and  said  "don't 
feel  badly  any  more  little  girl  and  you 
may  keep  your  bird",  so  it  was  all 
right.  I  think  he  must  have  liked  Mell, 
anyway  I  was  very  thankful  to  him 
and  like  him  better  than  I  did  It  is 
bedtime  now. 

New  Year's  Eve,  Monday,  Dec.  31st: 

It  does  not  seem  much  like  the  New 
Year's  Eve  at  home  —  so  warm  just 
like  summer.  There  were  three  deaths 
Saturday  night.  They  will  allow  no 
sick  ones  on  board,  they  have  a 
hospital  on  shore.  A  lady  with  four 
children  from  Brooklyn,  whose 
husband  is  there,  is  going  to  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  was  taken  sick  last 
night  and  carried  right  off  to  the 


hospital  before  we  hardly  knew  it, 
leaving  her  three  children  on  board, 
her  baby  died  on  the  Isthmus.  It 
seemed  dreadful  to  have  her  rushed 
off  without  a  friend.  We  shall  look 
out  for  the  children.  They  say  we  will 
be  here  a  week.  Mell  and  I  have  just 
been  up  in  Captain  Wakeman's  room. 
He  showed  us  the  pictures  of  his  wife 
and  children.  They  are  beautiful 
pictures  and  he  is  very  proud  of  them. 

I  sit  next  to  him  at  the  table.  He  is 
very  nice  to  me.  Our  friends  are  all 
busy,  our  husbands  are  playing  cards 
and  we  are  reading  and  writing, 
children  gone  to  bed.  We  shall  see  the 
old  year  out. 

Tuesday  evening, 

January  1, 1867: 

New  Year's.  We  have  breakfast  at 
8,  luncheon  at  12  and  dinner  at  4 
o'clock  and  a  little  supper  when  we 
like.  This  morning  Mell  and  I  went 
ashore  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  and 
walked  around  the  bay  on  the  beach 
where  we  found  some  beautiful 
shells.  We  found  such  delightful 
places  among  the  rocks  to  sit  where 
the  waves  would  come  up  at  high  tide 
almost  onto  us.  It  was  shady  and  cool. 
We  came  back  just  in  time  for  lun¬ 
cheon,  after  which  we  took  a  nap, 
then  dressed  for  dinner.  A  fine  New 
Year's  dinner.  After  dinner  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Turney,  Miss  Gallic  and  the 
Count,  with  Mell  and  I,  went  ashore 
and  up  to  the  village  to  a  hotel  on  the 
hill  where  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  bay,  then  we  walked  down  on  the 
beach  and  gathered  some  shells, 
before  coming  back  to  the  steamer, 
and  we  have  all  been  up  on  deck  until 
time  for  the  children  to  be  put  to  bed. 
For  all,  we  have  had  so  many  delays, 
sickness  and  everything,  we  all  seem 
to  enjoy  ourselves,  those  who  have  no 
friends  ill  Such  a  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Years  I  never  saw. 

Wednesday,  January  2: 

This  morning  several  of  us  went 
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ashore  to  have  some  washing  done. 
We  found  some  women  who  would 
do  it.  Mrs.  Baldwin  speaks  Spanish  so 
she  did  the  talking  for  us.  We  saw 
them  washing.  They  slap  the  clothes 
on  the  rocks  and  the  water  among  the 
rocks  is  quite  warm.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  them. 

Last  night  a  woman  down  below 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  one  of 
the  nurses,  a  man,  was  taken  also.  We 
all  like  my  bird  Revillo.  He  is  so 
cunning.  The  cage  hangs  by  the 
window  in  our  room.  He  goes  in  and 
out  as  he  likes.  Always  tells  us  when 
he  is  hungry  or  thirsty.  Nona  carries 
him  around  on  her  shoulder  or  finger 
Some  say  he  will  not  live  when  we 
reach  a  cooler  climate. 

Evening:  Nona  has  not  felt  very 
well  this  afternoon  but  we  have  kept 
her  quiet  and  are  careful  what  she 
eats.  Mell  gave  her  some  burnt 
brandy  on  loaf  sugar.  She  is  feeling 
better  now.  Our  Polish  Count  has  just 
been  taken  to  the  hospital  but  we 
hope  he  is  not  very  bad  They  say  he 
can  have  better  care  there. 

Nona  is  sleeping  nicely.  I  am  sitting 
just  outside  our  room  by  a  table 
where  we  read  and  write.  Mell  is 
playing  chess  with  Mr.  Baldwin.  Little 
Minnie  Turney  is  not  well  tonight.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Turney  are  in  and  out  of 
their  room  and  are  much  worried,  but 
Dr  is  so  fine  I  know  she  will  be  better 
soon.  I  think  of  all  you  dear  ones  so 
much  and  wonder  if  you  are  worried 
about  us  as  we  were  thought  to  be 
lost. 

Thursday,  January  3: 

This  morning  Minnie  is  almost  well 
again  so  she  could  be  left  with  the 
nurses  so  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turney  and 
their  two  oldest  children,  Mell,  Nona 
and  I  went  ashore  to  go  in  bathing. 
The  water  is  so  warm  the  children  all 
cried  when  we  had  to  take  them  out 
Then  we  gathered  shells  on  the  beach 
I  always  have  one  of  Mell's  large 
handkerchiefs  full  of  them.  They  are 


all  colors  and  many  of  them 
beautiful.  After  that  we  went  up  to 
the  hotel  where  we  saw  some  apples, 
four  for  25  cents.  I  never  wanted 
apples  so  badly  so  Mell  bought  some 
for  us.  Dr.  Turney  went  to  the  hospital 
and  found  our  Polish  Count  much 
better.  We  are  all  so  glad. 

We  stayed  so  long  our  boat  came 
back  without  us  and  we  did  not  know 
how  we  should  get  aboard  but  a 
captain  of  a  ship  that  is  anchored  in 
the  bay  offered  to  bring  us  out  in  his 
boat,  which  he  did,  and  invited  us  to 
come  aboard  his  ship,  a  very  large 
sailing  vessel.  He  came  around  the 
Horn  from  Portland,  Maine  en¬ 
tertained  us  nicely  then  brought  us 
aboard.  He  have  had  dinner  and  now 
we  are  up  on  deck  where  we  all  stay 
to  get  cool.  It  is  lovely  up  here.  I 
wonder  what  we  shall  do  tomorrow. 

Friday,  January  4th: 

Word  came  last  night  that  the  New 
York  passengers  had  arrived  at  Virgin 
Bay.  This  morning  Mrs.  Turney,  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  and  I  went  ashore  to  get 
our  clothes  that  we  had  left  to  be 
washed  They  were  not  all  ironed  so 
we  had  to  wait  for  them.  We  walked 
on  the  beach  and  picked  up  more 
shells.  We  had  been  gone  so  long  the 
boat  had  gone  back  and  we  had  to 
wait  on  the  wharf  quite  a  while.  Then 
the  1  st  mate  came  out  for  us.  Said  my 
husband  was  getting  anxious  about 
me  and  we  were  late  to  luncheon  but 
Mell  waited  for  us. 

Right  after  dinner  the  passengers 
began  to  arrive  from  the  other  side. 
After  the  passengers  all  came  they 
began  to  bring  the  soldiers  and  we 
were  told  that  there  was  another 
regiment  of  soldiers  coming.  Captain 
Merry  came  on  board  and  told 
Captain  Wakeman  that  he  was  going 
to  have  them  brought  aboard 

The  passengers  were  very  angry 
and  said  they  would  not  allow  them 
on  as  we  were  crowded  then  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  four,  Dr. 
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Turney,  Mr  Baldwin  of  Chicago,  a  Mr. 
Knapp  of  San  Francisco  and  Mell,  to 
wait  on  Captain  Merry  and  told  him 
what  they  thought.  He  said  he  in¬ 
tended  to  only  bring  on  those  who 
were  left  of  our  soldiers,  so  we  all  felt 
better.  We  spend  most  of  our  time  on 
deck.  The  officer  whom  I  was  so 
angry  with  about  my  bird,  has  been 
very  nice  to  us  and  often  laughs  at  my 
being  so  spunky.  We  are  quite  good 
friends  now. 

The  Captain  from  the  other  ship 
has  been  over  to  see  us  and  we  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening.  They  say 
several  of  the  soldiers  are  sick 
tonight. 

Out  on  the  Pacific, 

Saturday,  January  5th: 

The  first  thing  we  heard  this 
morning  was  that  all  the  soldiers  were 
aboard.  The  regiment  of  500,  besides 
those  who  came  with  us.  We  were 
obliged  to  put  up  with  it  as  we  were 
out  at  sea.  The  ship  is  crammed  full, 
in  all  1300  on  board,  and  the  vessel  is 
allowed  to  carry  but  800,  so  we  know 
not  what  to  expect.  We  sailed  at 
midnight.  It  is  very  calm,  a  lovely  day, 
and  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  We 
expected  they  would  put  some  one  in 
our  room  but  the  Purser  is  very 
friendly  with  us  so  we  are  all  right.  He 
let  us  have  our  steamer  trunk  in  our 
room  too,  which  some  others  do  not 
have.  We  hear  there  are  several  sick 
today. 

Sunday,  January  6th: 

This  morning  my  beautiful  bird 
died,  he  was  so  seasick.  We  all  felt  so 
sorry  for  him.  Nona  and  the  other 
children  all  cried  and  I  did  too,  poor 
little  fellow.  I  was  so  in  hopes  we 
could  keep  him,  he  was  so  cunning. 

It  is  a  very  warm  day  but  cool  in 
our  room.  We  still  wear  very  thin 
clothing.  It  is  beautiful  sailing,  so 
calm,  just  like  a  lake.  I  had  no  idea 
that  an  ocean  could  be  so  smooth. 
The  lady  from  Brooklyn  recovered 


and  so  did  the  Count.  They  were  not 
very  ill.  Everything  seems  to  be  going 
all  right.  We  like  Captain  Wakeman 
so  much  and  are  often  invited  to  his 
room. 

Monday,  January  7: 

Another  lovely  day.  We  are  all 
delighted  with  the  Pacific,  which 
means  calm,  and  it  surely  is.  There  is 
some  fun  being  at  sea  when  one  can 
see  land  all  the  time.  Are  running  very 
fast,  expect  to  go  up  in  11  days.  There 
are  several  ill  on  board.  It  is  said  there 
were  three  soldiers  thrown  overboard 
last  night.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  the  sickness  and  deaths.  They 
do  not  want  us  to  know  and  it  is  best 
Dr.  says. 

Tuesday,  January  8: 

We  were  up  on  deck  late  last  night. 
Had  a  dance.  There  were  two  harps 
and  two  violins.  Very  good  music.  We 
had  a  fine  time.  After  we  had  retired, 
there  came  up  a  slight  storm  and  it 
was  a  little  rough  for  awhile  but  did 
not  last  long  for  which  we  were  very 
thankful.  Today  it  is  clear  and  calm. 
One  of  the  steerage  passengers  was 
buried  at  sea  today. 

Wednesday,  January  9: 

Today  has  passed  as  all  other  days 
at  sea,  reading  and  chatting.  The 
Knapp  family  who  came  with  the  last 
passengers  are  pleasant  people,  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Knapp, 
whom  they  are  bringing  out  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knapp  and  two  daughters, 
Minnie  and  Lucy,  who  are  just 
returning  from  school  in  the  East. 
Lucy  is  very  quiet,  but  Minnie  is 
flirting  with  all  the  officers  in  the 
regiment  and  on  the  ship  -  a  very  gay 
young  woman.  We  spend  our  time 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping  mostly. 
A  soldier  buried  at  sea  today.  I  think 
that  is  not  half  as  bad  as  putting  one 
in  the  ground. 
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Thursday,  January  10: 

There  were  a  number  ill  this 
morning.  They  just  buried  another 
soldier.  They  are  sewed  up  in  canvas 
as  soon  as  they  die  and  then  thrown 
over,  no  service,  not  even  a  prayer 
That  makes  the  fifth  since  last  night. 
There  don't  seem  to  be  anything  to 
write  about. 

Friday,  January  11: 

It  is  much  cooler  today.  The  first 
cool  day  we  have  seen  in  some  time. 
We  are  now  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Will  arrive  at  Cape  St.  Lucas 
tomorrow  morning.  Two  deaths  since 
last  night  Nothing  special  to  say 
today.  "Same  old  thing  in  the  same 
old  way." 

Saturday,  January  12: 

We  have  been  out  at  sea  just  a 
week  and  are  having  delightful 
weather.  Nice  and  cool  after  so  much 
most  too  warm  weather.  This  morning 
we  anchored  at  the  Cape  for  cattle 
and  water.  We  left  at  8  o'clock.  Hope 
to  get  to  San  Francisco  Wednesday 
next.  A  man  died  last  night,  leaving 
his  wife  and  two  children.  So  sad, 
some  one  dying  all  the  time. 

We  had  quite  an  excitement  last 
evening.  One  of  the  cooks  down  in 
the  galley  stabbed  another.  Nona  and 
one  of  the  little  girls  were  sitting  on 
the  stairs  and  saw  it  so  we  had  quite  a 
time  with  them.  We  heard  today  that 
there  have  been  50  deaths  since  we 
left  San  Juan. 

Sunday,  January  13: 

It  is  somewhat  rough  today. 
Several  are  seasick  but  I  am  thankful 
to  say  we  are  not.  I  think  every  night 
when  we  go  to  bed,  one  day  less  on 
our  journey.  It  begins  to  seem  as 
though  we  may  reach  Oregon 
sometime.  We  all  keep  well  for  which 
we  should  be  very  thankful. 

Monday,  January  14: 

It  became  quite  rough  last  night 
and  I  could  not  sleep  until  Mell  went 


up  on  deck  to  see  if  there  was  any 
danger.  It  was  so  cool  today  we  have 
to  put  on  our  heavier  clothing.  It  is 
not  cold  but  just  right  to  be  com¬ 
fortable.  We  are  all  glad  we  are 
almost  to  San  Francisco. 

Tuesday,  January  1  5: 

They  tell  us  we  will  reach  San 
Francisco  tomorrow  evening.  I  do 
hope  we  may  not  be  quarantined  but 
there  is  every  prospect  that  we  may, 
although  since  getting  into  cooler 
weather  they  say  there  is  not  so  much 
sickness.  Everyone  is  anxious. 

Wednesday,  January  16: 

We  have  everything  packed  ready 
to  go  ashore.  We  are  spending  this 
last  day  with  those  who  have  become 
our  good  friends  during  this  journey 
and  probably  may  never  meet  them 
again.  Mr  Schroder  will  hate  to  lose 
Miss  Gallic  I  know.  Expect  to  get  in 
about  11  o'clock  tonight.  We  hear  of 
no  more  deaths.  Everyone  is  won¬ 
dering  if  we  shall  be  quarantined.  We 
shall  hate  to  say  fareweli  to  those 
whom  we  have  been  with  so  long 

Thursday,  January  17: 

We  arrived  off  San  Francisco  last 
night  and  heard  the  gun  fired  across 
the  bow  of  the  ship  which  meant  we 
were  quarantined  which  was  what  we 
had  feared 

They  say  there  is  great  excitement 
in  the  city  on  account  of  the  cholera 
It  was  reported  that  there  were  1600 
passengers  and  250  had  died  and 
more  dying  rapidly,  etc.  But  the 
health  officer  found  there  was  no 
sickness  except  among  the  soldiers 
and  was  not  serious. 

They  have  taken  all  the  soldiers  to 
Angel  Island  and  quarantined  them. 
They  gave  us  breakfast  but  we  have 
had  nothing  since.  We  think  they  will 
allow  us  to  go  ashore  as  there  is  no 
sickness  on  board. 

Such  a  time  we  have  had 
Everything  seems  to  go  wrong  at 
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every  place  we  stop  The  Dr  and 
family  and  the  Baldwins  will  go  to  the 
same  hotel  we  do  so  it  will  not  seem 
so  strange  for  us. 

We  shall  all  be  glad  to  go  ashore 
after  such  a  time  and  yet  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  We  hope  we 
may  have  a  good  dinner  somewhere 
as  we  are  all  hungry. 

The  International  Hotel, 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Friday  evening,  January  18. 

We  were  quarantined  for  one  day 
only,  and  came  to  this  hotel  in  time 
for  a  good  dinner,  which  we  were 
ready  for  and  we  all  enjoyed.  The 
Proprietor  said  we  were  the  healthiest 
looking  cholera  patients  he  ever  saw. 
We  have  a  nice  room  and  shall  be 
very  comfortable  here.  It  will  seem 
good  to  sleep  in  a  bed  once  more.  We 
are  all  very  tired.  Nona  is  in  bed  I  am 
waiting  for  Mell  to  come  up  stairs.  He 
weni  down  to  the  office. 

Saturday,  January  19: 

After  breakfast,  Mell  went  out  to 
attend  to  some  business  and  Nona 
and  I  met  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
parlor  where  we  chatted  until  lun¬ 
cheon  After  which  we  dressed  and 
went  out  to  look  up  cousin  Phebe 
Hart  Brown,  who  used  to  live  in 
Deposit,  N.Y.  before  she  was  married. 
We  found  her  and  had  a  good  visit, 
but  her  husband  was  not  at  home.  It 
had  been  some  time  since  I  had  seen 
her  and  Mell  nver  had.  She  has  a  little 
boy  and  a  baby  girl  a  month  old.  We 
came  back  to  the  hotel  in  time  for 
dinner. 

Sunday  evening,  January  20: 

It  is  just  two  months  since  we  left 
New  York  and  we  have  had  many 
trying  days,  as  well  as  some  pleasant 
ones,  but  we  are  thankful  to  be  alive 
and  well,  and  nearing  our  new  home 
We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
at  cousin  Phebe's,  Dan  was  home, 
Mell  likes  hime  and  they  seem  very 


pleased  with  Mell  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  and  a  nice  dinner.  Nona 
was  delighted  with  the  little  baby. 
Too  sleepy  to  write  much  tonight. 

Monday  evening,  January  21: 

When  we  awoke  it  was  storming  so 
we  did  not  care  to  go  out.  It  is  the 
rainy  season  in  California.  We  spent 
the  day  in  the  parlor  watching  the 
people  in  the  street  and  chatting  with 
our  friends  who  came  in.  After  dinner 
it  cleared  off  and  Mell,  Nona  and  I 
went  up  to  cousins,  Mell  and  Dan 
went  to  a  theatre.  Phebe  could  not 
leave  baby  so  I  stayed  with  her.  We 
came  back  late,  after  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  22: 

We  have  been  out  sight-seeing 
today  as  we  expect  to  leave  Thursday 
for  Oregon  on  the  steamer  "Pacific". 
We  went  to  a  theatre  in  the  evening 
and  now  it  is  late  and  I  am  tired 
enough  to  go  to  bed. 

Wednesday  evening,  January  23: 

We  have  been  busy  today  packing 
again.  Wonder  how  many  more  times 
we  shall  have  to  pack.  Afternoon 
went  to  say  goodbye  to  our  cousins. 
Evening  in  the  parlor  where  we  had 
some  good  music  and  friends  called 
Our  last  night  in  San  Francisco. 

Steamer  "Pacific", 

Saturday,  January  26: 

We  left  San  Francisco  Thursday 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  a  beautiful 
sunny  morning.  I  began  to  get  seasick 
as  soon  as  we  were  outside  the  bay, 
so  I  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there 
until  yesterday.  Was  able  to  go  down 
to  dinner  with  Mell's  help  We  have 
seats  next  to  the  Captain.  He  knows 
Mell's  people  and  says  they  are  very 
anxious  about  us.  He  is  very  nice  to 
us. 

This  is  a  very  uncomfortable  trip, 
not  a  very  good  steamer,  and  so 
rough,  don't  like  it  a  little  bit.  Oh,  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  get  where  we  are 
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going  to  stay.  I  don't  think  I  am  a  very 
good  traveler.  I  hate  the  horrid  smelly 
steamers.  We  have  met  a  few 
pleasant  people  but  this  trip  is  too 
short  to  make  any  acquaintances. 
Don't  know  of  a  pleasant  thing  about 
it.  We  expect  to  reach  Astoria 
tomorrow  morning.  Can  hardly  wait. 

The  Astoria  Hotel, 

Sunday,  January  27, 1867: 

We  arrived  at  the  wharf  at  9 
o'clock  this  morning.  Mr.  Goodwin 
Maryetta,  Mell's  sister's  husband  met 
us  and  brought  us  up  to  this  hotel  He 
had  been  here  since  Friday  waiting  for 
us.  They  are  anxiously  waiting  for  us 
at  home.  It  is  too  stormy  to  cross  the 
bay  so  we  have  to  stay  here  until  it  is 
smooth.  The  rainy  season  here  the 
same  as  in  California. 


This  is  a  funny  little  place,  Astoria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
all  hills,  so  rough  looking,  but  I  am 
glad  to  get  somewhere  our  new  home. 
We  are  well  used  to  waiting  to  get 
anywhere  so  it  is  all  right.  The  people 
are  all  very  pleasant.  They  all  seem  to 
have  been  expecting  us. 

A  Mrs.  Nickerson  called  this  af¬ 
ternoon  to  meet  us,  a  friend  of  the 
family.  Also,  a  Mrs.  Hyland,  the 
Episcopal  Minister's  wife,  who  is  also 
a  friend  of  the  Callender  family. 

The  second  generation  of  Mell  and 
Charles  Callender  homes  are  today 
located  on  Fifteenth  Street,  the  first 
and  second  lovely  family  homes 
below  the  Pioneer  Cemetery  and  the 
old  Gerding  Farm  where  Miller  Lane 
now  lies. 
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Appeal  to 
Aspirant  Authors? 


The  editor  appeals  again  to  all 
aspirant  authors  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  submit  manuscripts  on 
the  history  of  Oregon  which  reflects 
on  Clatsop  County.  Family  journals, 
diaries,  stories  and  travels  are  most 
appreciated  at  all  times. 

Manuscripts  must  be  typed,  double¬ 
spaced,  and  free  of  grammatical 
errors.  Important  sources  should  be 
indicated  The  author  should  retain 
a  copy  of  his  work  since 
manuscripts  will  not  be  returned. 
Photos  accompanying  the  articles 
will  be  carefully  handled  and 
returned 

Communications  and  contributions 
may  be  sent  to:  Clatsop  County 
H istorical  Society,  1618  Exchange 
Street,  Astoria,  Oregon  97103.  Attn: 
Cumtux  Editor. 
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